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Holistic Personality 
Robert Ward Leeper and Peter Madison 


Toward Understanding Human Personalities. New York: Appleton-Cen- 
tury-Crofts, 1959. Pp. xvi + 439. $5.50. 


Reviewed by ARTHUR R. JENSEN 


The reviewer identifies the authors in 
his review. Dr. Jensen himself is Re- 
search Associate in the Instiiute of Per- 
sonality Assessment and Research at the 
University of California in Berkeley and 
also Assistant Professor of Educational 
Psychology. It was Percival Symonds at 
Teachers College, Columbia, whose as- 
sistant Jensen was for three years, who 
interested him in the subject of person- 
ality. Symonds and Jensen have written 
a book together on the development of 
personality, a volume that the Columbia 
University Press should publish shortly. 
Between his PhD and his going to 
Berkeley, Jensen had two years with 
Eysenck in the Maudsley Laboratory in 
London. While there he wrote the 1958 
chapter on Personality in the Annual 
Review of Psychology. 


lene book is the fruit of almost a 
lifetime of thinking about person- 
ality. Though Robert Leeper, Chairman 
of the Department of Psychology at the 
University of Oregon, is best known for 
his work in the fields of learning and 
cognition and for his critiques of Clark 
Hull and Kurt Lewin, he tells us in the 
Preface that his major interest has 
always been in personality. He began 
thinking about this book as an under- 
graduate in the 1920s and began writ- 


ing it in 1937. He has worked on it 
steadily for twenty-two years. In the 
last five years he had as collaborator 
one of his former students, Peter Madi- 
son, a Harvard PhD in clinical psychol- 
ogy, now at Swarthmore College. The 
book is a complete amalgam of their 
joint efforts. 

The field of personality today is 
hardly a science in the sense of being in 
possession of a body of verified laws 
and theories. It can be called a scientific 
field only inasmuch as we may regard 
its subject matter as a realm of natural 
phenomena which may be subjected to 
the usual methods of science, that is to 
say, to systematic description, classifica- 
tion, measurement, analysis, the discov- 
ery of functional relationships, and the 
eventual comprehension of these rela- 
tionships or laws under a general model 
or theory. 

Headway is made in this endeavor by 
scrupulous attention to parsimony and 
precision in the use of language, to 
operational definition and, in the early 
stages at least, to simplification and ab- 
strartion. All this must proceed in close 
proximity to empirical realities, to con- 
trolled observation and experimentation. 
The signs of progress in our understand- 
ing of personality are becoming appar- 
ent, not so much as yet in the form of 


substantive knowledge about personality 
as in the development of methods for 
studying personality scientifically. Prog- 
ress is being made, though we are still 
just at the beginning of a science of 
personality and still have far to go even 
in the development of our tools of in- 
vestigation. But this is the direction we 
must follow if we are to understand 
personality in the sense referred to as 
Wissenschaft, that is, in the objective, 
analytical, nomothetic sense. 

In contrast to Wissenschaft is another 
kind of understanding called Verstehen, 
an intuitive, holistic, empathic, appre- 
ciative way of viewing and interpreting 
phenomena in terms of one’s own feel- 
ing states. It is more in this tradition 
of Verstehen rather than Wissenschaft 
that Leeper and Madison speak of “un- 
derstanding human personalities.” Both 
the strengths and weaknesses of their 
work are largely a result of this holistic, 
idiographic, Verstehen-type approach. 

In dedicating the book to Kéhler and 
Tolman, the authors acknowledge their 
indebtedness to the gestalt-field theory. 
They have written the first introductory 
textbook..in the personality field having 
a field-theoretical orientation. (Gard- 
ner Murphy’s Personality may come to 
mind, but it is far more eclectic.) The 
authors have been influenced also by 
psychologists such as Adler, Rank, Hor- 
ney, Sullivan, Carl Rogers, and George 
Kelly. They also owe much to Freud, 
but they disapprove of the ‘narrowness’ 
of orthodox psychoanalytic theory, with 
its emphasis on biological drives and 
the ‘negative’ aspects of personality. 


| book does not present a new 
theory of personality nor is it theoreti- 
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cal in any systematic sense. What the 
authors have attempted and have done 
admirably well—some might say they 
have done it too well—is to spread be- 
fore the reader a vast array of real-life 
phenomena that are the raw materials 
of personality research. Much of the 
book, perhaps half of it, is taken up 
with colorful, rich, realistically detailed 
descriptions of various human experi- 
ences. In their effort to present a pano- 
ramic view of the domain of person- 
ality, the authors have drawn upon 
innumerable, personal anecdotes, case 
histories, records of psychotherapy, stu- 
dent autobiographies, descriptive an- 
thropology, and works of fiction, in one 
instance quoting a passage of 10,000 
words from a novel by Lillian Smith. 
On the other hand, we hear nothing 
at all about such ‘colorless’ things as 
measurements, questionnaires, inventor- 
ies, test scores, correlations, types, traits, 
factors, or dimensions. 

Rather than working toward a science 
of personality, the authors have merely 
developed a manner of speaking about 
personality. It is a manner that will be 
easy for the layman to grasp in this 
day when Freud and the unconscious 
are household terms. The book trans- 
lates into the language of ‘dynamic’ and 
gestalt psychology what are still essen- 
tially the layman’s ways of thinking 
about human behavior. 

The idea most insistently and _ per- 
vasively expressed throughout the book 
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is that personality is like an iceberg, 
with most of its mass submerged from 
view. The most important part of per- 
sonality is what lies below the surface. 
Behavior itself is interesting only in 
that it provides clues as to what is go- 
ing on underneath the behavior, or be- 
hind it, or inside the person somewhere. 
This underlying something, whatever it 
may be, is not conceived of in physio- 
logical terms nor is it linked in any clear 
or operational way to observable be- 
havior or to events in the environment. 
The underlying “mechanisms,” “proc- 
esses,” “dynamic organizations,” and 
the like are simply a redundant man- 
ner of speaking about behavior. For 
example, the authors explain that a 
person tires of a particular activity be- 
cause of “satiation effects,” and “satia- 
tion effects” are in evidence when a per- 
son tires of a particular activity. Obvi- 
ously nothing of an explanatory nature 
is achieved by the use of the term 
satiation effects. 

“Perceptual processes” carry the great- 
est burden of explanation. The dogs in 
the Solomon and Wynne experiment are 
said to go on avoiding the electric-shock 
box even when there is no longer any 
shock because there is no change in 
their perception of the situation. When 
the dogs cease jumping, it is because of 
a change in their perception. The be- 
havioristic, anxiety-reduction interpreta- 
tions of Solomon and Wynne, Dollard 
and Miller, and Mowrer are not hinted 
at. Yet the question is not even raised 
concerning how the perceptual change 
comes about. 

The authors do not regard all indi- 
vidual differences in human behavior as 
personality. Personality refers only to 
“emotionally significant processes.” It is 
how the person perceives and deals with 
things of emotional significance to him. 
Personality is largely learned (learning 
consists of a change in perception); it 
is also a resultant of the reintegration 
of past experiences brought about by 
the forces of the immediate psychologi- 
cal field. 


, critical reader is apt to become 
confused by the lack of definitional 
clarity in the authors’ manner of speak- 
ing about personality. Often the key 
words outnumber the actual concepts to 


which they refer—for example, proc- 
esses and mechanisms, conflict and dis- 
unity. We read that “personality proc 
esses are perceptual processes.” Also 
“perceptual processes may be motiva- 
tional processes.” “Emotions are mo- 
tives” and “emotional processes are per- 
ceptual processes.” These “processes” 
are never anchored in any way to ob- 
servables. The closest the authors ever 
come to doing so is to state that “the 
development of emotional motives . 
results from the formation and growth 
of neural systems that the individual 
originally did not possess” (p. 217). 
Many of the explanations by analogy 
are more puzzling than clarifying. (‘‘Per- 
ceptual processes can be motivational 
processes at the same time they are 
perceptual processes, just as it is true 
that a person is living in Pennsylvania 
at the same time he is living in Phila- 
delphia;” “The world topples into war 
because it resembles a pyramid stand- 
ing on its point instead of on its base.’’) 
Another manner of thinking about be- 
havior that the book inculcates, per- 
haps inadvertently through the loose use 
of language, is the notion that we “use” 
habits, we “use” motives, emotions, “re- 
integrative mechanisms,” and so on, as 
if we possessed a store of mechanisms 
or processes within us that we could 
call upon in various circumstances. 
For what audience is the book in- 
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tended? This question arouses my most 
serious concern. The authors have ex- 
pressly addressed themselves primarily 
to the psychology undergraduate taking 
his first course in personality. Certainly 
the book will be easy and interesting 
for this audience. The style is smooth 
and very readable. The approach is ap- 
propriately didactic for the undergradu- 
ate; in every ‘chapter the authors ad- 
here to the rule of first telling the 
reader what they are going to say, then 
saying it, and then telling the reader 
what they have said. Consequently, 
more advanced students may feel that 
the book is longer than necessary for 
its essential contents. 

My concern is that I greatly doubt 
that this book will attract into psychol- 
ogy or into the area of personality those 
students who have a scientific bent. Yet 
it is they who are the future hope of 
psychology. This book does not suggest 
that personality can be treated as a 
natural science amenable to rigorous re- 
search. Actually, for an introductory 
text in a field at this stage in its de- 
velopment, the text is probably not 
sufficiently eclectic. It contains hardly 
any mention of biological and hereditary 
aspects of personality, or of the great 
amount of work that has already been 
done in the measurement and 
ment of personality, or of the sta- 
tistical and experimental methods that 
might advance our knowledge of per- 
sonality. In this respect the exposition 
stands in marked contrast to the texts 
of, say, Cattell and Guilford. The names 
of such outstanding researchers in per- 
sonality as Cattell and Eysenck are not 
even mentioned, 


assess- 


and Guilford’s name 
appears only. in the bibliography. In- 
deed, the authors eschew any mention 
of factor-analytic or behavioristic re- 
search in personality. Occasionally they 
even make slighting remarks about ex- 
perimentation and laboratory investiga- 
tion as being “colorless and neutral.” 
On the other hand, this is a book that 
the researcher in personality may well 
afford to read, if only to be reminded 
of the richness and complexity of his 
domain. Still we know that if we are to 
make any real progress in a science of 
personality, we must be content with a 
degree of simplicity that permits func- 


tional analysis, even though we must 


seek it in the laboratory. However one 
may disapprove the authors’ deprecia- 
tion of this point of view, they must 
nevertheless be commended for achiev- 
ing their unique purpose of presenting 
personality in a richly human perspec- 
tive. 


A Clinical 


Laboratory? 


Gerald R. Pascal 


Behavioral Change in the Clinic: 
A Systematic Approach. New 
York: Grune & Stratton, 1959. Pp. 
viii + 128. $4.75. 


Reviewed by Harry G. YAMAGUCHI 


who is Associate Professor of Psychol- 
ogy at Indiana University, where he has 
been since 1951. He thinks of himself 
as a Hullian clinical experimentalist and 
he was collaborating with Clark Hull 
when the Yale group was working on 
the quantification of the reaction po- 
tential. 


eis scientific method can be ap- 
plied to the problem of changing 
human behavior. This is the main theme 
of the book by Gerald R. Pascal, who 
is Professor of Psychology, Director of 
the Clinical Training Program in Psy- 
chology, and Director of the Psycho- 
logical Service Center at the University 
of Tennessee. His book presents the 
theory of behavior and the techniques 
of psychotherapy that he has been 
teaching for several years and it is writ- 
ten mainly for students of clinical psy- 
chology. The terminology of the system 
as well as the principles of the theory 
come directly from the experimental 
laboratory. Thus, in the language of the 
system, one does not say that a patient 
goes to a clinic to see a psychotherapist. 
Instead, one says that a subject goes to 
a clinical laboratory to see an experi- 
menter. If psychotherapy is done for 
a fee, should one say that the 
would pay the experimenter? 


subject 
Should 
subjects pay experimenters? 


The basic theory of the system is 
mostly a blend of Hull, Lewin, and 
Tolman. It states: psychologic deficit 
is a function of the multiplicative rela- 
tionship between stress, habit, psycho- 
phylaxis, and environment. Psychologic 
deficit refers to directly observable be- 
havior, not to feelings or attitudes, ex- 
hibited in response to specific stimuli 
in an individual’s real-life environment, 
and it is measured by the extent to 
which an individual’s response deviates 
from the average response of other per- 
sons of similar status in the same cul- 
ture. Stress is the motivational variable 
and is produced when an expectancy 
is frustrated. Two kinds of habits are 
postulated. Deficit positive habits are 
attitudes and feelings with behavioral 
manifestations resulting in psychologic 
deficit. Defensive habits counteract the 
effects of deficit positive habits. Psycho- 
phylaxis is the resistance to psychologic 
deficit and is estimated from the indi- 
vidual’s behavior history. 

The theory has a number of implica- 
tions for clinical strategy and forms the 
basis for the system’s three main meth- 
ods of reducing psychological deficit. The 
“Type I” approach is an environmental 
manipulation technique aimed at reduc- 
ing stress. The “Type II” approach is a 
counterconditioning procedure whereby 
inefficient defensive habits are extin- 
guished and more efficient defensive 
habits are reinforced. The “Type III” 
approach is regarded as being basically 
an extinction procedure applied to defi- 
cit positive habits. This approach is 
lengthy, requiring several hundred hours, 
and is complex. After the therapist has 
structured himself as an accepting and 
understanding person, he “promotes gen- 
eralization” to himself from the origi- 
nal stimuli associated with the deficit 
positive habits. He is nondirective, dark- 
ens the room, and has the patient lie 
on a couch. These procedures induce 
the patient to react as if the therapist 
were somebody else—a parent figure, 
for example—and the therapist main- 
tains the illusion. Since the therapist 
accepts the patient’s deficit positive be- 
havior, the original stress is not pro- 
duced and extinction is effected. The 
terminal phase of this approach involves 
“emotional reintegration” which is ac- 
complished by the therapist’s restruc- 
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turing himself as an accepting and un- 
derstanding person. 

Pascal’s system represents a sizable 
step in bridging the gap between clini- 
cal and experimental psychology. Judg- 
ing from the research it has already 
stimulated, the system should continue 
to develop. 


le this reviewer’s opinion, a major 
shortcoming of the book is the lack of 
sufficient detail in the description of the 
therapeutic procedures. It would be vir- 
tually impossible to replicate any of 
Pascal’s ‘experiments’—and he himself 
regards each case as a single experiment 
—without special information concern- 
ing procedure. It is also impossible for 
the reader to judge whether the stated 
principles are sufficient to account for 
the procedures used and the results 
obtained. Pascal says: “The principles 
from which the Type III approach is 
derived stem from the experimental 
laboratory. These principles are not pe- 
culiar to the human organism. It seems 
fairly reasonable, for instance, to think 
of the Type III approach applied to a 
dog.” If, for example, a dog has the 
psychologic deficit of chasing and biting 
cyclists, a training procedure using the 
principles of reinforcement, extinction, 
and generalization might indeed produce 
a benign change in behavior. But such 
a procedure would hardly be the same 
as conducting nondirective interviews 
with the dog on a couch. The question 
of whether all of the details of the pro- 
cedure of the Type III approach can be 
subsumed under the principles of re- 
inforcement, extinction, and generaliza- 
tion would still remain. 

The book is intended to be helpful to 
the student clinician. If he is bothered 
by the lack of scientific respectability 
for his clinical concepts and activities, 
the book cannot help him much. It is 
true that Pascal insists on changes in 
overt behavior as the criterion for 
evaluating the effects of therapy, and 
that he does not regard bladder disten- 
sion as a stimulus since it is not a dis- 
cernible and definable condition external 
to the organism. These views are quite 
respectable by hardheaded standards. 
Still, at the end of the book, Pascal 
says: “Our constructs have no scientific 
status.” If a student wants to become 
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a disciple of Pascal’s system, he will 
have some loyalty problems. In one 
passage, he will read: “The student 
needs to hold fast to his systematic po- 
sition.” In another passage, he is ad- 
vised “not to become ‘stuck’ with this 
or any other systematic position in our 
present state of knowledge.” How can 
the student tell when he is holding fast 
or when he has become stuck? On the 
positive side, he will probably be happy 
to learn that therapy is a matter of ap- 
plying a few basic learning principles 
with the proper techniques. 


The Empty 


Correlation 
Franklin Loehr 


The Power of Prayer on Plants. 
Garden City, N. Y.: Doubleday, 
1959. Pp. 144. $3.50. 


Reviewed by RicHarp H. 


who is Assistant Professor of Industrial 
Administration and Psychology at the 
Carnegie Institute of Technology in 
Pittsburgh. He is a Wisconsin PhD, in- 
terested in attitude scaling and decision 
processes, and CP supported his sug- 
gestion that we see how the Galtonian 
scientific attitude toward theological in- 
tervention looks to the experimental 
theologian of the present day. Just at 
present he is Fulbright Lecturer at the 
Tampere School of Social Sciences in 
Finland. 


" 1883, Sir Francis Galton opened 
his essay entitled Objective Efficacy 
of Prayer with the following words: 


It is asserted by some, that men possess 
the faculty of obtaining results over which 
they have little or no direct personal con- 
trol, by means of devout and earnest 
prayer, while others doubt the truth of 
this assertion. The question regards a mat- 
ter of fact, that has to be determined by 
observation and not ky authority; and it 
is one that appears to be a very suitable 
topic for statistical inquiry. 


Now, over 75 years later, a book ap- 


pears which attempts to settle this “mat- 
ter of fact” by reporting an extensive 
series of experiments testing the hy- 
pothesis that prayer can influence the 
growth of plants. If one accepts the 
conclusion that Reverend Loehr draws 
from his experimentation—that prayer 
can effect plant growth—it follows that 
his book is a most important scientific 
document. If one rejects his conclusion, 
one must still grant that this book 
merits close attention by psychologists 
and others whose business it is to con- 
sider the evaluation of scientific evi- 
dence. 

Suppose a new issue of one the psy- 
chological journals to which you sub- 
scribe arrives in the next mail, and that 
the first paragraph to catch your eye 
reads as follows: 


Twenty-three cases were run in both the 

experimental group and the control group. 
Sixteen cases in the experimental group 
were scored positive, while only one posi- 
tive instance occurred in the control group 
The observed difference in frequencies is 
significant beyond the .001 level, thus war- 
ranting the conclusion that the experimen- 
tal treatment was effective in facilitating 
the Process under investigation. 
Your interest has become sufficiently 
aroused at this point that you flip back 
to the procedure section. As far as you 
can tell, a satisfactory experimental de- 
sign and adequate controls were em- 
ployed. 

Now ask yourself this question: Does 
it make any difference, so far as our 
evaluation of the evidence goes, that 
the results ‘quoted’ above are actually 
based on one of Reverend Loehr’s ex- 
periments, and that the experimental 
treatment was prayer for plant growth? 
Most readers will answer ““Yes—it makes 
a lot of difference!” But should it? This, 
in the opinion of the reviewer, is the 
most important question posed by this 
fascinating book. What, after all, makes 
prayer, ESP, and the like different from, 
say, verbal learning? Is it because the 
correlations observed in the case of the 
former phenomena are ‘empty’ in the 
sense that no physical process is known 
or even postulated? If so, what must 
we say about Skinner’s reluctance to 
give his organisms any physiological 
stuffing? This means that the correla- 
tions he observes between S and R are 
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also ‘empty’ in very much the same 
sense. A good Skinnerian, no doubt, 
would object to this grouping of the 
master figure with Loehr and Rhine, but 
spelling out the differences in approach 
in some detail might prove an excellent 
exercise. 


7. Reverend Loehr is an ordained 
Presbyterian minister with a bachelor’s 
degree in chemistry. Today he is Direc- 
tor of Research for the Religious Re- 
search Foundation, Inc. His experiments 
reflect, in general, an understanding of 
the fundamental principles of experi- 
mentation. Care was taken to treat all 
plots of seedlings exactly alike in all re- 
spects except for the experimental treat- 
ment, the prayer. Plots were assigned 
randomly to the different treatments, of 
which three were customarily employed 
—prayer for growth, no prayer of any 
kind, and prayer for retardation of 
growth. 

The results do not uniformly favor 
the prayed-for plants, but the trend is 
quite consistent, according to the au- 
thor. Plots which are prayed for out- 
grow those which are not about two 
times out of three. The number of ex- 
periments in the series exceeded 700, 
and the number of seeds and seedlings 
observed over 27,000. Unfortu- 
nately, the persuasiveness of this body 
of findings is undermined by the gen- 
eral looseness of reporting. Precise dif- 
ferences in growth found in individual 
experiments are only occasionally pre- 


was 


sented, and tests of significance are, al- 
most without exception, not given. It 
would seem that scientific results in a 
highly controversial area such as this 
should be rigorously documented, and 
in this respect Reverend Loehr has 
fallen down badly. For example, only 
a single table is found in his book. It 
shows the growth for prayed-for plants 
to be about 106% of that for unprayed- 
for plants, but it is not possible to tell 
how typical this result may be. 

The experimental results are all con- 
tained in Chapters 2 and 3 of the book’s 
six chapters, and these two chapters will 
without doubt be of greatest interest to 
CP’s readers. In Chapter 1 the author 
records something about his background 
and experiences. The last three chapters 
he devotes primarily to expounding the 


nature of prayer as he feels it has been 
revealed by his research findings. Few 
psychologists will feel that the inter- 
pretations are closely enough tied to the 
empirical findings to be satisfying. 

The unprofessional analysis and pres- 
entation of the data should not be al- 
lowed to obscure the basic issue posed 
by the book. Had the levels of con- 
fidence for the differences been com- 
puted and found to be ‘significant,’ we 


should still have been faced with an in- 
teresting problem of what to do about 
‘empty’ correlations or, on the other 
hand, what to think about levels of 
confidence. 


REFERENCE 


Francis Gatton. Objective efficacy in 
prayer. In Inquiries into human faculty 
‘Ist ed.), 1883, 277-294. (Omitted from 
2nd ed.) 


Drugs—Brain— Mind 


Herbert Lippert 


Einfuhrung in die Pharmakopsychologie. Bern: Hans Huber, 1959 (dis- 
tributed by Intercontinental Medical Book Corp., New York). Pp. 254. 


DM 32.-. : 


Reviewed by HANs-LuKAs TEUBER 


Dr. Teuber is Head of the Psycho- 
physiological Laboratory of the New 
York University-Bellevue Medical Cen- 
ter. He was born in Germany, educated 
at the French College in Berlin, the 
University of Basle, and Harvard Uni- 
versity, where he took his PhD thirteen 
years ago. Since then he :. it his 
present location, working on the psycho- 
logical consequences of adult brain in- 
juries, and the development of children, 
both normal and with brain defects, 
with a little experimental work on mon- 
keys. The Laboratory has just got out 
Teuber, W. S. Battersby, and Bender, 
Visual Field Defects after Penetrating 
Missile Wounds of the Brain, and J. 
Semmes, S. Weinstein, L. Ghent, and 
Teuber, Somatosensory Changes after 
Penetrating Brain Wounds in Man 
(both published by Harvard Univ. Press 
for the Commonwealth Fund, 1960). 


eye use of drugs to modify behav- 
ior may be as old as man him- 
self, but psychopharmacology—the sys- 
tematic study of these drug effects—is 
recent, so recent that it had no name 
until a few years ago. Lippert’s /ntro- 
duction to Psychopharmacology is prob- 
ably the first attempt at monograph 
presentation. ‘There is only one other 


book of comparable scope, H. K. Beech- 


er’s Measurement of Subjective Re- 
sponses. Yet Beecher is mainly con- 
cerned with drugs relieving pain, with 
stimulus control, and with scaling of 
responses. None of these things matter 
to Lippert. He has set himself the task 
of surveying the vast literature of psy- 
chopharmacology with heavy emphasis 


_on drugs that disturb behavior—alcohol, 


opiates, hallucinogens—and with duly 
critical comments on those recent ‘tran- 
quilizing’ drugs that are reputed to al- 
leviate misbehavior. It is good to see 
him write so soberly on so many in- 
toxicating subjects. 

Lippert approaches his task as an in- 
telligent physician only recently turned 
psychologist. His methods are descrip- 
tive, phenomenological, and literary. He 
covers nearly 1,700 references (only 
half of them German, the rest mostly 
English). His text gives a panorama of 
introspective accounts, from Baudelaire’s 
experience with hashish to current re- 
ports of mescaline visions or of mood 
changes under the influence of tranquil- 
izers. Lippert evidently believes that 
there is a way to find out what people 
feel under drugs: you ask them. They 
can tell us more if they are as articulate 
as De Quincey or Baudelaire: there will 
be poetry in what they tell, and always 
why 
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social and cultural factors—but 


ies 
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not? Psychopharmacology is closer, for 
Lippert, to cultural anthropology than 
to physiology. Sir Humphry Davy’s ex- 
perience with nitrous oxide in 1799 
clearly showed the combined effects of 
that gas and of the philosophy of 
Bishop Berkeley (“. . . nothing exists 
but thoughts!’’). 

Such accounts make better reading 
than reports of ‘double-blind studies’ in 
which the subject does not know what 
he is getting, nor the experimenter what 
he is giving. But it is the double-blind 
study and the use of placebo controls 
(as Lippert himself points out) which 
establish psychopharmacology as a sci- 
ence. Without such precautions we can- 
not distinguish the purely pharmacologic 
from social and cultural effects. Lip- 
pert’s sensitivity to the social: factors 
shows in his discussions of addiction, or 
of the use of drugs in the procedures 
for interrogation and ‘brain-washing.’ 
Yet his exclusion of physiologic ques- 
tions may be at the root of a difficulty 
which pervades the book and which he 
deplores in its closing section: that the 
studies he reviews fail to fit together. 
that there is no rational approach to the 
riddle of how chemical substances can 
affect the mind. We may never find out, 
says Lippert, unless we know what mind 
(Seele) really is. 


Te seems to the reviewer that there 
might have been another way: Why not 
substitute brain for mind? Drugs that 
modify behavior do so by acting on the 
brain. If they act differentially, they 
provide tools for dissecting cerebral 
function. To be sure, some of the pre- 
sumed specificity of drug action lies in 
the person who takes the drug. There is 
the happy drunk and the sad drunk. 
Still, both are drunk, and drunkenness 
is an identifiable state. If we focus on 
the individual differences (in response 
to identical drugs), we can use phar- 
macology as a powerful means of test- 
ing personality tests: Can we really pre- 
dict who will be a sad or a merry drunk 
before making them drunk? If we focus, 
instead, on the uniform effects of al- 
cohol, we may arrive at a_ specificity 
that lies in the particular mode and site 
of interaction between drug and brain. 
Lippert’s expressed distaste for ‘mere 
brain physiology’ makes him neglect a 
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potentially unifying principle: Drugs 
that affect behavior produce chemical 
lesions in the nervous system, some- 
times quite similar to restricted surgi- 
cal destruction, sometimes quite differ- 
ent. The similarity between mescaline 
states and certain temporal-lobe seizures 
is so striking that it prompted Heinrich 
Kliiver’s brilliant discovery of the syn- 
drome resulting from bilateral removals 
of the temporal lobes. The effect of the 
new hallucinogen LSD-25 is in some re- 
spects amazingly similar to the disturb- 
ance produced by temporary sensory 
deprivation. Our inquiry into the how 
and where of drug action touches on 
basic issues of neuropsychology. 

The search for drug specificity (which 
Lippert thinks so difficult to establish) 
involves the same experimental tech- 
niques as the search for spec-fic effects 
of restricted cerebral lesions. In abla- 
tion studies a given task may reveal 
deficits after frontal lesions; what is 
needed is some other task which will 
reveal effects of, say, temporal lesions. 
To establish specificity we must obtain 
dissociation of effects, so that the first 
task reveals deficits after frontal but 
not after temporal removals, and the 
second after temporal but not after 
frontal. Such double dissociation of 
symptoms is a minimal requirement 
for experimental tests of specificity, 
whether we study ablations or drugs. It 
is for this reason that psychopharmaco- 
logic experiments require more than one 
drug, more than one test, and more 
than one dosage level. 

As a new experimental discipline. 
psychopharmacology has the vigor of a 
hybrid, and the potential character de- 
fects of any interdisciplinary enterprise. 
With no effort at all, it can become 
bad pharmacology—by relying on psy- 
chology alone—or bad psychology—by 
thinking that all of its precision lies in 
assessing dosages. Like any rapidly grow- 
ing plant, it might grow crooked. What 
could pull it together more readily than 
a good monograph, replete with meth- 


ods, critical review, lists of problems? 
Lippert’s monograph does not quite fill 
this gap, even if one takes it with 
Beecher’s book as antidote. Lippert has 
given us a prologue, but the book of 
books in psychopharmacology still needs 
to be written, 


Much about 


Management 


W. Lloyd Warner and Norman 
H. Martin (Eds.) 


Industrial Man: Businessmen and 
Business Organizations. New 
York: Harper & Brothers, 1959. 
Pp. xii + 580. $6.50. 


Reviewed by Harry LAURENT 


who is Social Science Research Advisor 
of the Standard Oil Company of New 
Jersey. His doctorate is from Western 
Reserve University a decade ago and, 
since then, he has been in personnel 
work in Cleveland and in planning in- 
dustrial relations in Saudi Arabia. He 
says that the social problems of large- 
scale industrial management are inter- 
disciplinary—psychology, anthropology, 
sociology, and economics combine. 


list of 46 authors represented 
in this volume reads like a Who’s 
Who of thinkers in the field of business 
management. Many disciplines are rep- 
resented; fewer than one-fifth of the 
contributors are identified as psycholo- 
gists. Nevertheless, there is a great deal 
here of interest to psychologists. 

The editors, professors at Michigan 
State University, Warner of behavioral 
sciences, and Martin of business ad- 
ministration, wrote about one-fourth of 
the material. Their introduction charts 
the course, and their brief statements 
at the beginning of each chapter do an 
excellent job of guiding the reader from 
one subject to the next through this 
wide variety of ideas and philosophies. 
Along the way the reader has many 
views of industrial organizations, of 
little business as well as big business. 
Subjects range from personalities of 
successful and unsuccessful ‘executives 
through the social structure of business 
enterprises, the goals and tasks of man- 
agement, and management ideologies to 
some of the basic issues underlying con- 
temporary industrial society. The origi- 
nal works represent a variety of publi- 
cations, including .a novel. 

If you object to anthologies, you may 
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be pleasantly surprised when you read 
Industrial Man. For the most part the 
readings are excellent summaries with 
clear references to original sources for 
those whose interests are aroused. Only 
occasionally will a reader have the feel- 
ing that he missed something which 
should have been included. 

The material is timely. Forty-two per- 
cent of the original sources were pub- 
lished between 1955 and 1958, another 
40 percent during the preceding five- 
year period. Of the remainder, many are 
classics which deserve their space. The 
sources are not, however, as recent as 
the remaining references in a 258-item 
Selected Bibliography, more than 70 
percent of which have publication dates 
of 1955 or later. The editors say that 
they consider it an honor to be associ- 
ated with these contributors. I hope 
they will continue the association with 
some of them and extend it to other 
distinguished authors by preparing a 
companion volume to include selections 
of the many significant writings of the 
past few years. To me a desirable ap- 
proach would be to place a greater em- 
phasis on research and the application 
of research findings to the solution of 
problems in industry, with a correspond- 
ing decrease of the emphasis on history, 
philosophy, and theory. 

And here are a couple of additional 
suggestions for the next volume. Plac- 
ing the authors’ biographical notes and 
the source references with each selec- 
tion rather than at the end would save 
much leafing back and forth. Many of 
the biographical sketches include state- 
ments lauding the authors or their writ- 
ings; I would prefer drawing my own 
conclusions on the basis of what I read. 

Industrial management has changed 
tremendously since the days of the 
Browns of Providence and the Lowells 


of Boston and it continues to change: 


at what often appears to be an acceler- 
ating rate. Books like /ndustrial Man 
serve a useful purpose by summarizing 
for both the business executive and the 
social scientist many important contri- 
butions of a period of industrial history. 


There’s more to vision than 


eye. 


meets the 


—ANON. 


Social Science 
and the Union 


Lois MacDonald, with the assist- 
ance of Murray B. Nesbitt, Peter 
F. Freund, and Samuel N. Seidman 


Leadership Dynamics and_ the 
Trade-Union Leader. New York: 
New York University Press, 1959. 
Pp. xii + 156. $2.50. 


Reviewed by GrorceE STRAUSS 


who is Professor of Industrial Relations 
in the University of Buffalo’s School of 
Business Administration. With Leonard 
R. Sayles he has published The Local 
Union (Harpers, 1952), which received 
the SPSSI Award in Industrial Rela- 
tions, and also Personnel: Human Prob- 
lems of Management (Prentice-Hall, 
1960). He is the sole author of Unions 
in the Building Trades (Univ. Buffalo, 
1958). 


i gree: about ten years ago academic 
interest in the field of unionism 
was confined largely to economists. Since 
then a growing number of sociologists, 
anthropologists, political scientists, and 
(to a lesser extent) psychologists have 
begun to mine this rich area. 

This book attempts to review the re- 
search to date as it relates to the cru- 
cial factor of union leadership; and it 
does more, for it seeks also to review 
all the findings of psychology and soci- 
ology as they bear on leadership gener- 
ally, and then goes on to suggest how 


these findings may be applied to help 
us understand union leadership—all this 
within 152 pages. 


As might be expected, so broad a sur- 
vey is spotty. Many important studies 
are handled in a sentence or two. Smor- 
gasbord on a small table gives little 
opportunity to savor any one delicacy. 
Still as a smorgasbord, as annotated 
bibliography, the book has much value 
for the advanced student, for it whets 
his appetite and entices him to read 
studies which he may have previously 
missed. 

This area of interest is new for the 
principal author, who is Professor of 


Economics at New York University and 
Director of its Institute of Labor Rela- 
tions and Social Security. Of her many 
previous publications, most have dealt 
with grievance procedure and arbitra- 
tion and have involved field work. 


4 book is weakest in the psycho- 
logical area where the author deals with 
“Social Psychologists, the Human Rela- 
tions School, Group Dynamics, Soci- 
ometry, Small Group Research, Leader- 
less Groups, and the Ohio State Stud- 
ies” in a few pages each and leaves the 
impression that none of these topics has 
much to offer. that is relevant to union 
leadership. If so, why waste the reader's 
time? Unfortunately she makes little 
reference to such psychologists as Stag- 
ner, Jacques, Willerman, and the Ro- 
sens who have studied how union mem- 
bers perceive their leaders. 

She is much stronger in handling so- 
ciological material, perhaps because she 
relies less on a potpourri of miscellane- 
ous studies and more on her own in- 
sight. In any case she does a remark- 
ably good job of integrating theory and 
research regarding bureaucracy, succes- 
sion, and mass organization with the 
familiar common-sense observations of 
trade-union students. She points out 
how, as unions mature and perform 
ever more complex functions, they 
gradually harden into bureaucracies— 
yet not completely, for unions are 
“managers of discontent” and subject 
to the pressure of their members. Un- 
ion leaders have little opportunity to 
exercise their leadership unless they 
have a cause of one sort or another to 
lead. 

The author admits that she fails in 
one of the main purposes of her study: 
to discover in social science findings that 
will be of use to the union leader. Re- 
search into union life had yielded many 
examples which help to illustrate the- 
ory (though adding perhaps but little 
new theory), but so far these studies 
have been of little value to the union 
practitioner (perhaps his own fault). 


A. well-used library is one of the few 


correctives of premature senility. 
WILLIAM OSLER 
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SARTON AND Book REVIEWING 


umes SARTON (1884-1956), Har- 
vard’s great historian of science, 
noted for his scholarship and his insist- 
ent demand for scholarly performance 
in others, author of the three huge in- 
comparable volumes of the /ntroduc- 
tion to the History of Science from the 
Ancient Greeks through the Fourteenth 
Century (4,245 pages, almost three mil- 
lion words; Williams & Wilkins, 1927- 
1948) and of the fact-packed but charm- 
ing A History of Science (Harvard Univ. 
Press, 1952), editor of /sis from its 
founding in 1912, wrote before World 
War I an essay titled Notes on the Re- 
viewing of Learned Books, intended for 
inclusion in a volume that never ap- 
peared in the form planned because the 
War intervened. /sis printed a revision 
of this article in 1950 (vol. 41, 149- 
158) and you can buy a reprint of this 
discussion of book reviewing by this 
extraordinarily competent author for 35 
cents from /sis, University of Washing- 
ton, Seattle 5, Washington. Science re- 
printed this essay last spring (Apr. 1960, 
131, 1182-1187). Here, with permission 
from /sis, CP quotes extensively from 
Sarton’s Notes and comments on them 
with one eye on CP and its problems 
and policies. But do not rely on CP for 
Sarton. Get the reprint and read the 
whole thing. 
First Sarton sets the theme. 


I realized very early the fundamental im- 
portance of good reviewing, because Jearn- 
ing cannot progress without appreciation 
or criticism. 


There you have the reason why CP 
avoids abstracting in its reviews, urges 
authors to evaluate the books, thus 
often provoking dissent and promoting 
thought as all dissent does. 

How do you write the review? 
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CP SPEAKS 


When I have to review a book my habit 
is to read it in the evening, writing notes 
or simply page numbers on a pad as I 
proceed. My review takes shape during the 
night, and I am ready to study my notes 
and write the review the following morning. 


How many of CP’s reviewers can match 
that? Does any of them ever read the 
casus belli in a single evening and write 
the review the next morning? Sarton 
was lucky if he could write the review 
before any of his thoughts had migrated 
whither retrieval becomes difficult. Yet 
it is well to do the whole job quickly 
when time can be spared. 


It is much easier to write a review soon 
after having studied the book, the sooner 
the better. 


One way to speed up is to be bright 
enough not to read the wrong items. 


The art of reading implies the art. of 
non-reading, and more energy is sometimes 
needed in order to skip rather than to 
continue useless drifting. Many would-be 
scholars never learn anything not only be- 
cause they cannot read, but also because 
they cannot stop reading. 


CP keeps telling its reviewers to ori- 
ent the subject in the field, giving it a 
contemporary or historical perspective. 
Sarton supports CP. 


A review should describe and character- 
ize not only the book in question, but also 
the subject with which it is dealing. 


That applies, of course, to the scholarly 
review, not to the abstract. 
How long should the review be? 


It is better not to write too long a re- 
view of a book, for a short review is more 
likely to be read than a longish one. Re- 
viewers often ask what is the optimum 
size. . . . It should be possible, I think, to 
do justice to almost any book, that is, to 
give a sufficient description and apprecia- 
tion of it, in a thousand words or less. 


Some readers seem to think that the im- 
portance of a book is somewhat propor- 
tional to the length of the review devoted 
to it. That is a mistake. There is really 
no relationship between these two things 
When a book is very good it suffices to de- 
scribe it, and to praise it briefly. On the 
contrary, if it is defective, the defects must 
be explained and discussed. 


There CP dissents. It holds that an 


evaluative description cannot often be . 


deemed adequate when it is less than 
500 words. For it a standard review of 
the run-of-the-mill is 1,000 words, al- 
though the reviewer with 1,000 words 
to use is apt to send in 1,300. A really 
important book needs, CP thinks, 2,000, 
especially if it is to be oriented in its 
field. A controversial book, a congeries 
book, or the book-of-the-year may need 
3,000 or even more. This difference may 
arise because CP knows that many of 
its readers read the review instead of 
the book. Perhaps it never occurred to 
Sarton that a reader of the review of a 
very important book would be satisfied 
with the review and not read the book 
itself. 

It is fair to ask that books be well 
written as well as that they have in 
them the facts that their readers will be 
after. Here is Sarton on that point, with 
his usual contempt for mediocrity. 


It is not enough that a book be well 
built and well documented, it should be 
well written. There is no excuse for bad 
writing, which is generally a symptom of 
poor thinking. 


As a psychologist Sarton does not fare 
so well. There are lots of reasons for 
poor writing and tout comprendre, c’est 
tout pardonner. If psychologists came in 
contact with scholars oftener, the mo- 
tivation might arise and they would 
learn to write better. CP says that they 
do much better than it ever thought 
they would, given an opportunity and 
some approval. Often it is scientific anti- 
intellectualism that stymies them. 

CP keeps insisting that all critical re- 
viewing is necessarily idiosyncratic, and 
that the remedy for error is dissent and 
rejoinder. Sarton is fully aware of re- 
viewer fallibility. He says of himself 
that 


he has often published favorable reviews 
of books that he did not like, and, what 
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annoyed him more, unfavorable reviews of 
books he personally admired. It was neces- 
sary in each case to allow the reviewer to 
have his own say, without hindrance. The 
good reviewer may write what he pleases 
but only upon his own signature. 

The reviewers are just as fallible as the 
authors themselves. In spite of every pre- 
caution, they are bound to commit errors 

-errors of fact or judgment. 

Instead of being deterred by the possi- 
bility of error, I am rather encouraged by 
it. If I were certain of knowing the truth, 
the whole truth, I would not dare to criti- 
cize anything, because my judgment would 
be final and inexorable. I am not afraid of 
expressing my candid judgment of a book, 
after having examined it carefully and 
honestly, because I know that such a judg- 
ment is at best, imperfect and precarious. 


CP, of course, does better than this. It 
provides space for dissent, riposte, and 
rejoinder, the cybernetic approach to 
the exhaustion of disagreement that we 
call truth. 

How much is the author really in- 
jured by a bad review? He alone can 
assess what happens to his pride, but 
there are both financial and intellectual 
ways in which an author may profit by 
an unfavorable review. Says Sarton: 


The reviewer's judgment may help the 
reader in various ways. I have more than 
once bought a book on the strength of an 
unfavorable review of it. 


Like CP, Sarton disapproves of anony- 
mous reviewing. 

According to an old tradition, reviews 
leading English journals 
without signature. Such a practice is un- 
acceptable 


appear in the 


. . . because, in the first place, 
the value of the review (as of any other 
article) depends partly upon the qualities 
of its author, and secondly, unsigned re- 
views are credited to the editor. Now, this 
is nonsense, for how could the editor be 
held responsible for reviews of books that 
he has not read? 


It seems that Sarton’s reviewers were 
just as human as CP’s, or perhaps a 
little more fallible. Here is what he says 
about the reviewers who take the books 
and do. not return a review and also 
about the intolerable procrastinators. 


Much damage is done by scholars who 
agree to review a book and fail to do so 
This is very shocking. 

Even the best book needs a modicum of 


publicity, for nobody will try to obtain it 
and read it unless he is aware of its exist- 
ence. If a scholar wanted to hurt the au- 
thor and prevent the reviewing of the lat- 
ter’s work . . . the simplest way of achiev- 
ing his devilish aim would be to undertake 
to review it himself and then to dishonor 
his promise. As the review copy would be 
in his hands, the editor could not ask an- 
other scholar to handle the book. Such de- 
liberateness must be rare, but the pro- 
crastination of many reviewers causes the 
same results, whether they be evil-minded, 
impotent or lazy. 


So that is Sarton and it is also CP. 
Is CP a scholarly journal that reviews 
learned books? Psychology does not 
have enough scholars to be learned— 
enough scholars to write the books or 
to review them. Within the year CP has 
been begged by one bibliosoph to give 
up spreading wisdom thinly over psy- 
chology’s broad uneven field and to 
turn to scholarship, to the bibliolatry of 
carefully documented technical detail, 
rich fare for the specialist and _ indi- 
gestible strange viand for the common 
reader. CP said No. In an intellectual 
democracy, like American psychology, 
there is a place for vernacular thinking, 
a place that CP has sought to fill, while 
breathing the more easily below the 
higher altitudes. Of course CP could 
be different, and perhaps sometime it 
should try. On the other hand, let it 
be said again: American psychology al- 
ready has more scholarship, more erudi- 
tion, and more ability to use the Eng- 
lish medium effectively than it uses. 
Some of this hidden wealth emerges in 
CP, often to CP’s pleased surprise. How 
can we make scholarship more respect- 
able in American psychology? How can 
we get more motivation behind it? 

—E. G. B. 


Ours is a dangerous age in which the 
race between creative knowledge and de- 
struction is closer than ever before. De- 
struction has not yet arrived, and knowl- 
edge still has a chance. Those of us who 
have scientific training and ability should 
do everything in our power to speed up 
creation and slow down destruction. 


—Joun Pavt Scorr 


stimulating 
insights in 


Psychology 
and 


Education 


By Hirsch Lazaar Silverman 
Professor of Psychology and Chair- 
man of the Department of Educa- 
tional and School Psychology, Grad- 
uate School of Education, Yeshiva 
University. 


This important and provocative 
collection of papers is concerned 
with securing a greater measure 
of democracy in the schools, and 
creating a more intelligent way 
of life. Based on Dr. Silverman's 
experience in teaching and in 
private practice, the essays range 
over the psychological aspects of 
discipline and religion in educa- 
tion, and the relationship be- 
tween philosophy and psychol- 
ogy. Discussions of Existential- 
ismasacontemporary philosophy 
and the psychological implica- 
tions in Platonic philosophy are 
also included. Clear and incis- 
ive, this book is a notable con- 
tribution to the role psychology 
continues to play in the advance- 
ment of education. $3.75 


You can expedite shipment 
by enclosing remittance 


PHILOSOPHICAL 
LIBRARY 


15 East 40th Street 
New York 16, N. Y. 
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Your Personality is in Your Hands 


Emilio Mira y Lopez 


M. K. P.: Myokinei‘c Psychodiagnosis. (Trans. from the French by Mrs. 
Jacques Dubois; ed. by Leopold Bellak, Michael H. P. Finn, Leonard 
Small, & Frances Bishop; Foreword by Gordon W. Allport.) New York: 
Logos Press, 1958. Pp. xx + 186. $6.75. 


Reviewed by Davin WECHSLER 


Dr. Wechsler is Chief Psychologist at 
Bellevue Hospital in New York City, 
as well as Clinical Professor of Psychi- 
atry in the College of Medicine and 
Adjunct Professor in the Graduate 
School of Arts and Science, both at 
New York University. He is best known 
as the author of the intelligence scales 
that bear his name. He has been con- 
cerned with the psychogalvanic reflex, 
chronaxia, emotional reactions, and the 
range of human capacities. He invented 
the Psychogalvanograph. 


for evaluating human 
traits in terms of body character- 
istics or idiosyncrasies of physiological 
response have always had a strong ap- 
peal to the behavioral psychologist. Pro- 
fessor Mira, once Spain’s distinguished 
psychologist at Barcelona and now Di- 
rector of the Institute for Professional 
Selection and Guidance at Rio de Ja- 
neiro, has long been interested in the 
development of expressive techniques 
for the study of the personality. His 
Myokinetic test (M.K.P.) is a new ef- 
fort in this direction, and one of the 
most promising. Like other quantitative 
measures of expressive movement, the 
M.K.P. has an initial appeal of being 
“objective,” that is to say, of requiring 
minimal interaction between investigator 
and subject. It furnishes a motor ap- 
proach to the appraisal of personality 
and, because of its simplicity, offers the 
beleaguered clinician a less tortuous 
road to psychodiagnosis. For any or all 
of these reasons, one would have ex- 
pected Professor Mira’s ingenious test 
to have attracted American psycholo- 
gists. Actually it has not. 

Professor Gordon Allport, in his fore- 
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word to the present volume, expresses 
the view that the lack of American in- 
terest in the M.K.P. may be due in 
part “to the aura of charlatanry” with 
which graphological methods have been 
viewed in this country and, in part, 
“because studies in this area are diffi- 
cult to execute.” These factors, how- 
ever, are at most but a small part of 
the story. A more immediate reason for 
the scant attention which the M.K.-P. 
has received in America arises from the 
competition it has had to meet from 
already espoused projective techniques, 
particularly the TAT and the Ror- 
schach. American clinicians have not 
only been thoroughly ‘sold’ on the lat- 
ter, but, in this reviewer’s opinion, have 
been unduly impressed by the role 
which perception plays in the structur- 
ing of personality. They have seemingly 
lost sight of the fact that the personna 
is determined not only by how one 
takes in the world but also by what 
one does to it. Professor Mira’s re- 
searches do a great deal to reinstate the 
motor components of behavior as cor- 
relates of human personality. 

The volume under review is Mira’s 
third presentation in English of the the- 
ory and technique of his Myokinetic 
Test for Psychodiagnosis. His first pa- 
per, and in some ways the most pro- 
vocative because it was accompanied by 
experimental data, appeared in 1940 un- 
der the title, A New Device for De- 
tecting Conative Trends in Personality 
(Proc. Roy. Med. Soc., London, Feb. 
1940). The second was in a chapter 
which formed part of the author’s Sal- 
mon Lecture for 1942, published under 
the title, Psychiatry and War. This 
chapter summarized Mira’s previous 


study and discussed some of the more 
general and clinical applications of the 
test. The current volume is a definitive 
exposition of the present status of the 
M.K.P. as a systematic technique for 
appraising various aspects of person- 
ality. It is also organized to serve as a 
manual for the administration and in- 
terpretation of the test. Along with de- 
tailed directions for administering and 
interpreting the test, including some 
measures of reliability, the book con- 
tains a number of normative tables for 
different age populations. The last are 
of subjects examined in various South 
American countries. 


As to the test itself, the M.K.P. con- 
sists essentially of a number of simple 
motor tasks in which the subject is 
required to make a series of move- 
ments “in the fundamental directions of 
space.” This requirement is met by hav- 
ing the subject first trace lines of set 
length in different spatial planes (later, 
also some supplementary figures) and 
then requiring him to continue drawing 
the same lines with his vision occluded. 
He does this alternately with the right 
and the left hand, and in the case of 
several of the figures, with both hands 
simultaneously. The general assumption 
of the test procedure is that the move- 
ment of each hand “has a particular 
significance according to the way it is 
executed” and that “disturbances of 
psychic tension should be transferred 
into the domain of muscular tension 
provided we can eliminate the volun- 
tary correction of the subject.” 
Evaluation of the subject’s produc- 
tions is made in terms of the differences 
in the length of his drawn lines in com- 
parison with the standard. Displace- 
ments in direction of the movement 
are termed primary deviations; dis- 
placements to the right or left of the 
standard are termed secondary devia- 
tions; and degrees of angular displace- 
ment are axial deviations. The dev:a- 
tions are measured separately for the 
subject’s right and left hand, the move- 
ments of which are considered to repre- 
sent the dominant and nondominant side 
of his body. According to Mira, move- 
ments of the dominant and nondomi- 
nant hands are related to the different 
levels of conscious and unconscious con- 
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trol respectively. The right is the edu- 
cated, the left the uneducated hand. 
The former represents the acquired, the 
controlled; the latter, the primitive and 
instinctive trends. Concomitantly, de- 
viations in the different planes (verti- 
cal, horizontal, sagittal) are associated 
with temperament and characterologi- 
cal traits. Thus, positive primary devia- 
tions in the vertical plane signify ela- 
tion, negative deviation signifies de- 
pression. A positive deviation in the 
horizontal plane shows extratension, a 
negative deviation reveals intratension. 
Positive deviation in the sagittal plane 
is indicative of heteroaggression, nega- 
tive deviation of autoaggression. Inter- 
pretation of these indicated traits de- 
pends, in addition, upon whether the 
deviations are manifested more inten- 
sively by the left or right hand. In gen- 
eral, traits inferred from the move- 
ments of the left hand are interpreted 
as constitutional and deep-rooted; those 
of the right hand as temporary and cul- 
turally determined. 

The foregoing trait assessments are 
derived primarily from the execution of 
the initial portion of the test, namely, 
from the drawings of the lines in the 
different planes, and are referred to as 
the lineograms. The other parts of the 
test involving reproduction of various 
figures such as the zigzag, chains, stair- 
case, etc., are used primarily to con- 
firm the information already obtained 
from the lineograms, although in some 
instances they also furnish additional 
diagnostic material. In the reviewer's 
experience, execution of the added fig- 
ures consumes much more time than the 
basic lineograms, and his feeling is that 
most of the supplementary figures could 
be omitted without seriously impairing 
the value of the test. The time factor 
is of moment not only in the matter of 
administration but also in the scoring of 
the test. Mira mentions some 79 recom- 
mended measurements, many of which 
are difficult to make and for the 
most part are unsupported by avail- 
able norms. Some of the recommended 
measures may be of value for research 
purposes, but in the practical applica- 
tion of the test the reviewer has not 
found most of them utilizable. The test 
would gain much as a clinical instru- 
ment if substantially shortened. 


One regrettable weakness of the book 
is the author’s somewhat cavalier pres- 
entation of his theoretical formulations, 
which are often cryptic and not in- 
frequently hard to follow. Some of the 
difficulty in comprehending parts of the 
text may be due to strict linguistic 


fidelity to which the editors seemingly | 


committed themselves in translating 
from the original Spanish or French 
versions. They note that “translation 
difficulties arose in which the balance 
might depend upon a single word that 
meant nothing to us.” As one who has 


had similar experience in reading Mira | 


Mira Lopez 


on the M.K.P., I can sympathize with 


them, but I think they would have done | 


much better by the author, as well as 


the reader, if they had felt free to para- | 


phrase rather than strictly to translate 
Mira’s expositions. One also has the im- 
pression that the author and the editors 
could have made out a better case for 
the predictive potential of the test by 
presenting in some detail the findings of 
other investigators. 

The book has a bibliography of some 
127 titles, but very few of them are ef- 


fectively. utilized or referred to in the | 


text. It is to be hoped that the promised 
forthcoming volume by H. Michael 
Finn will contain a fuller and more sys- 
tematic review of the literature. 
Altogether, the M.K.P. constitutes a 


basic contribution to the evergrowing | 


field of projective tests. It is rooted 
more firmly.on the objective perform- 
ance of the examinee and less subject 


Exciting new books 


from Harper 


Autocracy 
and Democracy 


An Essay in 
Experimental Inquiry 


By Ralph K. White and 
Ronald O. Lippitt. The 
first appearance in book form 
of the now classic experiments 
conducted by the authors, 
with Kurt Lewin, in demo- 
cratic, autocratic, and laissez- 
faire leadership. It points the 
way to making democracy 
more effective at home, and 
more attractive to the uncom- 
mitted peoples of the world. 


“The wide-ranging scope, the 
breadth, and the detail of data 
covered here will be greatly 
appreciated. A classic investi- 
gation.’’—Rocer G. BARKER, 
University of Kansas. 

$6.00 


Creative Vision 
For Art and For Life 
Revised Edition 


By Richard Guggenheimer 
author of Sight and Insight. 
“Written with fervor and elo- 
quence, the book presents a 
point of view to which insuffi- 
cient attention has been paid 
in recent times... there is 
scarcely a page in it which 
will not challenge attention 
and provoke reflection.’ 
GEorGE Boas, American Soci- 
ety for Aesthetics. 

$3.50 


Al your bookstore or from 
HARPER & BROTHERS, N.Y. 16 
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to arbitrary interpretations by the ex- 
aminer than are most other projective 
techniques. Moreover it deals with and 
brings to light aspects of the per- 
sonality which sensory-perceptual ap- 
proaches often fail to reveal. M.K.P. 
has the important virtue of being inde- 
pendent of content and relatively unfet- 
tered by interjacent symbolism. While 
Mira states that the test is influenced 
by cultural factors, that can be true 
only in a small degree. Many of his 
claims for M.K.P. need to be confirmed 
and, while some of the findings re- 
ported, like the high correlations (.75) 
of the M.K.P. and intelligence, seem 
spurious, the over-all validity of the 
test as a clinical tool is amply sup- 
ported. 


The Birth of 
Death Psychology 


Leroy Bowman 


The American Funeral: A Study 
in Guilt, Extravagance, and Sub- 
limity. (Introduction by Harry A. 
Overstreet.) Washington, D. C.: 
Public Affairs Press, 1959. Pp. x 
+ 181. $4.50. 


Reviewed by DoNALD G. PATERSON 


who is Professor of Psychology, just 
become Emeritus, at the University of 
Minnesota, where his special concern 
for many years has been applied psy- 
chology, occupational and _ vocational, 
questionnaire and interviewing tech- 
niques, psychometrics and individual 
differences. For twelve years he was 
the editor of the Journal of Applied 
Psychology. Right now he is advising 
CP about popular books, whether they 
should be reviewed or not, whether they 
help or harm the public. 


HE author of this book has a PhD, 
presumably in sociology, and a long 
experience in settlement-house work and 
in teaching. The publisher’s blurb says 
that the book describes Bowman’s at- 
tempt to apply scientific methods, to- 
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gether with a philosophical and prac- 
tical approach, to a neglected area of 
study. An_ introduction by Harry A. 
Overstreet points out that funerals have 
not been among the happiest of our hu- 
man inventions—rather something about 
which many are becoming increasingly 
embarrassed. 

Anthropologists have long delved into 
the mysteries of tribal customs con- 
nected with death. Sociologists have 
seldom made the attempt to study such 
an institution in modern, urban, in- 
dustrialized society, and this book is 
a noteworthy exception. Psychologists 
have done even less. 

The study is a product of Bowman’s 
life-long interest in the subject coupled 
with observations and interviewing in 
two small villages, in. two towns of 
5,000 population, in one city of 185,000, 
one of 340,000 and in three metropoli- 
tan areas of over one million each. In 
addition, Dr. Bowman conducted over 
a hundred group discussions. Judging 
from the way his data are presented 
and discussed, the method approximates 
that of the roving reporter. That the 


result could be labeled a scientific trea- 


tise is not to be expected. Nevertheless 
it is worth while as an account of con- 
temporary attitudes and practices in all 
their variety and ramifications. 

As a topic for open discussion, death 
and funerals remain today about as 
much tabooed as was sex a generation 
ago. In the reviewer’s opinion, it is a 
sign of healthy progress when topics 
that were formerly swept under the rug 
are brought out into the open for pub- 
lic airing, even though it is doubtful 
that this book will do for death and 
funerals what Kinsey did for sex. 

Bowman begins by describing the 
anomalies, the ambivalence, and escap- 
ist attitudes toward the topic itself. 
Then follows a description of the re- 
actions of his family and friends when 
death strikes down a loved one. In- 
tense feelings of guilt often arise, even 
though groundless. From these may 
stem a prevailing emphasis on ‘dolling 
up’ the corpse, public viewing, and ex- 
travagant expense. The third chapter 
describes group behavior at funeral 
gatherings. 

The next section of the book contains 
five chapters on the funeral business as 


a commercial enterprise and the at- 
tempts of the undertakers to achieve 
status and to secure laws that will pro 
tect their vested interests. The third 
section discusses changes in the forms 
and functions of funerals with deserved 
emphasis on contemporary trends and 
experiments. A final section makes a 
plea for elimination of the evils that 
beset this gruesome business through 
adoption of a more scientific and ra- 
tional approach to all the problems that 
arise on the occasion of death. In this 
plea Bowman is at his best as he at- 
tempts to persuade us to shift the em- 
phasis from tawdry display to a digni- 
fied means of stressing the psychologi- 
cal, social, and spiritual meaning of 
life’s termination. 


his lifetime, the reviewer 
has found it fascinating to observe the 
expanding horizon of research interests 
and activities of American psycholo- 
gists. Beginning as specialists in intro- 
spection, psychologists used their fellow 
graduate students as subjects in experi- 
ments. A bit later they built what Mc- 
Nemar has called the psychology of 
the college sophomore. Now they have 
moved to the intensive study of behav- 
ior at each age from the foetus to the 
geront. At last it is time for them to 
extend their studies to the terminal 
stage of life itself and to the reactions 
death precipitates in the surviving. Per- 
haps shortly we shall be hearing about 
the mortuary psychologist as we now 
hear about the activities of the child 
psychologist. 

~ Here are some of the topics demand- 
ing study by the best research tech- 
niques: attitudes and opinions of vari- 
ous segments of the population toward 
undertakers, undertaking, and kinds of 
funeral arrangements, including crema- 
tion and dispensing with funerals alto- 
gether; the recalled experiences and 
present attitudes of the bereaved six 
months to a year after bereavement; 
opinions and attitudes of physicians, 
clergy, attorneys, legislators, and jour- 
nalists toward the behavior and prac- 
tices of the undertakers; the needs of 
the bereaved for psychotherapy; the 
training of bereavement counselors; and 
perhaps above all problems associated 
with education in the calm and unpro- 
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testing acceptance of the fact of mor- 
tality ond in planning for and meeting 
death—certainly a neglected area of 
education. 

In the Extension Division of the re- 
viewer’s own university, as in five other 
colleges and universities, there is a fifty- 
two year old Department of Mortuary 
Science. (There are also 17 proprietary 
schools in the United States.) At first 
the length of training was six weeks. In 
1916 the curriculum was extended to 
eight weeks and later, successively to 
12 weeks, 24 weeks, and 36 weeks. In 
1951 the curriculum was expanded to a 
three-year program, which requires full- 
time attendance covering nine quarters 
of work totaling 134 quarter-credits 
with only a modicum of ‘liberal’ edu- 
cation. Admission is restricted to gradu- 
ates of an accredited high school or its 
equivalent. Graduates receive the de- 
grees of Associate in Mortuary Science. 
A course in beginning psychology is of- 
fered in the first year and a course en- 
titled Psychology oj the Funeral Serv- 
ice is offered in the second year. The 
description of this latter course is: 
“Principles helpful to a prospective fu- 
neral director in dealing with his cli- 
ents, especially those under severe emo- 
tional stress.” The instructor of this 
course also teaches Jntroduction to Em- 
balming. Perhaps, when the curriculum 
is expanded to four years and _ post- 
graduate work is also required with a 
possible graduate degree, psychological 
research will also be welcomed. 

In the meantime there is urgent need 
for bona fide psychologists to turn their 
serious attention to this serious but 
sadly neglected subject. A research team 
with representation from social psychol- 
ogy, clinical psychology, vocational psy- 
chology, economics and political science 
would be needed to bring all aspects of 
its subject out into the open for rigor- 
ous study. Bowman’s book may prove 
helpful as a stimulus to rational inter- 
est in a subject which sooner or later, 
perhaps often, touches the life of every 
one of us. 


LW 
A fanatic is a man who can’t change his 


mind and won't change the subject. 
—Winston CuHuRCHILL 


| New and Recent RONALD Books .. . 


A PSYCHOLOGY of PERSONALITY 


HUBERT BONNER, Ohio Wesleyan University 


Ready January 2. This systematic 
textbook analyzes the structure of hu- 
man personality and its functioning. 
It views the human person as a self- 
directing human being with needs for 
self-fulfillment. Accordingly, the book 
draws heavily on the holistic, field- 
psychological, and perceptual points of 
view. It reviews the various person- 
ality theories and typologies; details the 
organic, social, and cultural foundations 
of personality. The major portion of 


the book is devoted to personality or- 
ganization and dynamics. Emphasis is 
on the expressive nature of behavior 
and the crucial role of the individual's 
perception of self. In a final chapter, 
the author summarizes his view of man 
as a creative individual who partici- 
pates in his own growth and transfor- 
mation. A volime in A Psychology 


Series edited by J. MeV. Hunt. 544 pp. 


$7 


GROUP DYNAMICS 


Principles and Applications 
Also by HUBERT BONNER 


A comprehensive survey of an in- 
creasingly important discipline. This 
volume presents a unified and coherent 
discussion of the dynamics of small 
group behavior, its problem areas, and 
its practical applications to education, 
industry, community relations, and the 
political process. Thoroughly docu- 
mented, it sets forth the origins and 
background of the field and discusses 


group structure, group cohesiveness, 
intergroup tensions, group learning, 
group problem-solving, and group 
leadership. The book concludes with 
a penetrating critique of the basic 
achievements and weaknesses of group 
dynamics, both as a discipline and as an 
instrument for human betterment. A 
volume in A Psychology Series edited by 
J. MeV. Hunt. 1959. 531 pp. $6.50 


STUTTERING and PERSONALITY 
DYNAMICS 
Play Therapy, Projective Therapy, and Counseling 


ALBERT T. MURPHY, Boston University; and 
RUTH M. FITZSIMONS, Warwick School Department, Rhode Island 


NEW. A uniquely integrated ap- 
proach to the origins, diagnosis, and 
treatment of stuttering, this book views 
stuttering behavior from the vantage 
point of interpersonal dynamics. It 
stresses the treatment of stutterers 
through psychodynamic therapy and 
covers a wide variety of therapeutic 
techniques for both child and adult 
stutterers. Individual and group play 
therapy, role-playing, projective tech- 


niques, creative dramatics, and client- 
centered counseling are analyzed and 
assessed. Throughout, the therapist- 
stutterer relationship is emphasized as 
the key to all effective therapy. Many 
transcripts of actual therapy sessions 
and their analysis are included, giving 
valuable insights into the complex na- 
ture of stuttering. 1960. 553 pp., 
30 ills. $6.50 


SPEECH DISORDERS and 
NONDIRECTIVE THERAPY 


Client-Centered Counseling and Play Therapy 
ROBERT F. HEJNA, University of Connecticut 


NEW. This important book is an ap- 
plication of nondirective techniques of 
psychotherapy to the treatment of 
speech disorders. After a discussion of 
the general philosophy of the nondirec- 
tive approach, it fully describes the 
techniques of play therapy for children 
client-centered counseling for 
adults. Particular attention is given 
to such practical details as relationships 


with parents, the limits of permissiye- 
ness in play sessions, the structuring of 
the initial interview with older chie.ts, 
and other problems that concern the 
student and the beginning therapist. 
Extensive transc riptions of inter views 
with speech defective clients, with com- 
ments by the author, demonstrate the 
methods in action. 1960. 370 pp. 
$6.50 
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Systematic Psychoanalysis as 
Research 


Dexter M. Bullard (Ed.) 


Psychoanalysis and Psychotherapy: Selected Papers of Frieda Fromm- 
Reichmann. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1959. Pp. xiv + 350. 


$7.50. 


Reviewed by ALLEN T. DitTTMANN 


Dr. Dittmann is a clinical research psy- 
chologist in the Laboratory of Psychol- 
ogy of the National Institute of Men- 
tal Health. Like the author of this book 
he is a neo-Sullivanian (Harry Stack), 
but he is more analytic in his research 
than she. Just now his research is cen- 
tered on finding out how two people 
communicate with each other—how, and 
how much, and when, and maybe why. 


EXT to its founder, Harry Stack 
Sullivan, the Washington School 
of Psychiatry is perhaps best known 
through the writings and teachings of 
Frieda Fromm-Reichmann. Indeed she 
counted Sullivan as among the teachers 
who had influenced her the most, along 
with Freud, Goldstein, and Groddeck. 
Fromm-Reichmann came to the Wash- 
ington area from Heidelberg via Alsace 
in 1935, ostensibly to spend two months 
at Chestnut Lodge, a private sanitarium 
outside of Washington, of which Dexter 
Bullard is Medical Director. Her stay 
turned out to last 22 years until her 
death in 1957. The exploration of ideas 
was always exciting to her, and she 
counted her year at the Center for Ad- 
vanced Study in the Behavioral Sciences 
as among her most rewarding experi- 
ences. Psychoanalysis and Psychother- 
apy was compiled by her colleagues, 
friends, and students as an expression of 
their wish “to preserve and concentrate 
Frieda Fromm-Reichmann’s thoughts 
and ideas.” It contains virtually all of 
her publications in English. Twenty- 
seven earlier papers in German are 
listed by title for reference. 
The 23 papers in this book are ar- 
ranged under six subheadings. They 
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range from general discussions of the 
philosophy of psychiatric disorders and 
their treatment to a tentative attempt 
to describe a single feeling-state. The 
decision to include every article is un- 
derstandable in a memorial volume, yet 
it leads to a book which is in some areas 
repetitious. It also leads to unevenness 
in level of conceptualization: some pa- 
pers are addresses before general medi- 
cal audiences, whereas others are seri- 
ous, scholarly reviews of literature or 
of clinical experience. The chronologi- 
cal arrangement of the articles within 
the six sections, however, gives the 
reader a chance to see the development 
of Frieda Fromm-Reichmann’s thinking 
over the years, and it is this develop- 
ment to which I should like to address 
this review. 


‘i evolution of Fromm-Reichmann’s 
ideas is most visible in her papers .on 
the treatment of schizophrenic patients. 
This is not surprising in the light of the 
amount of time she spent with these pa- 
tients over the years. She was a psycho- 
therapist of unfailing devotion, and the 
real surprise is that she had any time 
left over for teaching or reflecting on 
her work. For most psychotherapists 
clinical activities are designed to be use- 
ful to patients, and reflecting is designed 
to increase that usefulness. Certainly 
Fromm-Reichmann worked under these 
motivations as much as any Clinician, 
but she had an additional goal as well: 
clinical research. The sort of research 
she conducted has been variously looked 
upon by psychologists: some would not 
call it researclt, because the investigator 
does no counting of cases or calculating 


of chi squares, whereas others are awe- 
struck by its complexity and by the im- 
portance of the problems it tackles 

Let me give some content to this dis 
cussion. In the first paper in the section 
on schizophrenia (published in 1939), 
Fromm-Reichmann hypothesizes that the 
patient has withdrawn because early ex- 
periences of rejection and neglect have 
led him to be wary of people in the 
present because the risk of repeating old 
hurts is too great. The psychotherapist, 
therefore, must treat the patient with 
the utmost care, trying to supply the 
warmth and nurturance which was once 
missing. By 1948, however, Fromm- 
Reichmann had learned that her initial 
formulation was incomplete. The early 
type of treatment seemed to suggest to 
the patient that the psychotherapist con- 
sidered him childish, or worse, that the 
therapist was overly cautious because he 
feared the patient’s ‘craziness’—and this 
from the very person who was sup- 
posedly offering help. Experience seemed 
to show that while there were childish 
or regressed aspects to the schizophrenic 
patient’s make-up, even the most ‘de- 
teriorated’ patients had grown up in 
some areas. Therapeutic interventions 
addressed to these more adult parts 
seemed to be more effective. 

This change in point of view was de- 
veloped further by 1954, when Fromm- 
Reichmann postulated that the schizo- 
phrenic patient’s withdrawal and initial 
aloofness were not only the fear of re- 
jection but also the result of intense 
anxiety over secret hostility toward per- 
sons on whom he might feel dependent. 
Thus the patient seeks to protect him- 
self in advance from the consequences 
of his rage by refusing to enter into the 
relationship in the first place. According 
to this formulation the therapist must 
focus upon the relationship between him- 
self and the patient. The work of psy- 
chotherapy becomes an exploration with 
the patient of the dynamics of his symp- 
tomatology in terms of defense against 
anxiety as exemplified in that relation- 
ship. 

This outline is necessarily schematic. 
What is there in it that makes it re- 
search? The essence of the research en- 
tails three processes: (1) Fromm-Reich- 
mann describes in clear, communicable 
terms her formulations of the schizo- 
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phrenic disorder and of the treatment 
which seems to follow from this formu- 
lation. (2) The fact that she has formu- 
lated, however, does not close her eyes 
to new facts which seem to run con- 
trary to what she has said before. (3) 
She alters her formulations in the light 
of new facts, and describes the revisions 
in equally clear terms, which are in turn 
subject to further revision with further 
experience. The are not in- 
consistencies in thinking, but seriously 
considered alterations which are forced 
upon the thinker because the facts, in 
this case patients, refuse to behave the 
way the initial formulations said they 
should. 

An older and by now famous exam- 
ple of this sort of clinical research may 
be found in the drastic reformulation to 
which Freud subjected one of his early 
ideas. In 1896 he wrote that a passive 
sexual experience before puberty is the 
specific etiology of hysteria. By 1905, 
however, he had found that many of 
these reported experiences were fanta- 
sies. He had also found that there were 
many similar experiences in the his- 
tories of normal people. The etiology of 
hysteria now seemed more complicated 
and had to be reformulated. 


changes 


4 methods of clinical research dis- 
cussed here are fundamentally anecdo- 
tal, and we might well ask if the addi- 
tion of other, more systematic, research 


techniques could sharpen or speed up 
the whole process. This is a hard ques- 


tion to answer. Carl Rogers made con- 


siderable alteration of his formulation 
of the working of psychotherapy be- 
tween Counseling and Psychotherapy in 
1942 and The Necessary and Sufficient 
Conditions of Therapeutic Personality 
Change in 1957, and he had the more 
systematic methods at his disposal. In- 
deed he cites a good deal of research 
as he goes along. But in his 1957 ar- 
ticle he mentions research chiefly to in- 
dicate that concepts like those he talks 
about are subject to measurement and 
thus to future research. The influence of 
research on the development of Rogers’ 
basic thinking about how to do psycho- 
therapy is, however, less specific and 
easy to point to. It seems as if the for- 
mulations must come first, via the more 
anecdotal, clinical research, while more 
systematic research must follow, taking 
as its task the testing of the clinical 
researcher's conclusions. But this is a 
paradox: it makes it look as though sys- 
tematic researchers in the field of psy- 
chotherapy could not be creators of 
ideas, whereas in many other fields quite 
the reverse has been true. Certainly it 
points up the difficulties of making 
hard, measurable variables out of ideas 
which cover such a wide range of hu- 
man interaction as those 
psychotherapy. 


involved in 


Thus Fromm-Reichmann’s articles, es- 


pecially those on schizophrenia, give a. 


case history of clinical research at its 
best. I cannot close this review without 
referring to some of the more personal 
feeling which shows through much of 
the book. It is best exemplified by her 
final article, one on which she was work- 
ing at the time of her death. Its title, 
On Loneliness, might well have been 
Beyond Anxiety. It shows an inquiring 
mind approaching a feeling-state which 
is by its very nature unapproachable. 
Loneliness seems to be that state of 
complete isolation which everyone fears 
more than anxiety: the feeling of being 
cut off, seemingly forever, from those 
contacts which make humans human. 
Schizophrenic patients try to describe it 
after they have been there, but can only 
resort to cryptic phrases or poetry. The 
fear of loneliness, the fear of being en- 
veloped by that nameless state, may be 
what really makes people afraid of 
schizophrenic patients, makes them think 
of these patients as ‘out of this world’ 


or as a different species than the rest 
of us. Frieda Fromm-Reichmann writes 
more warmly in this paper than she 
does in any of the others. From it the 
reader can feel how really deeply she 
tried to understand her patients in all 
their experiences, even the most terri- 
fying ones. 


What Happens to 
Cerebral Palsy 
Later 


Bronson Crothers and Richmond 
S. Paine 


The Natural History of Cerebral 
Palsy. Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard 
University Press, 1959. Pp. xii + 
299. $6.75. 


Reviewed by HELMER R. MYKLEBUST 


who is Professor of Language Pathology 
and Director of the Institute of Lan- 
guage Disorders in Northwestern Uni- 
versity’s School of Speech, as well as 
Professor of Psychology and Professor 
of Neurology and Psychiatry, each in 
the proper Faculty. His interest in 
brain-damaged children dates back to 
Edgar Doll at Vineland, New Jersey. 
He got his general training from Ru- 
dolph Pintner and he also had contact 
with Herbert Langfeld and Carroll 
Pratt at Princeton. It was Pintner who 
interested him in deafness, and he has 
published Auditory Disorders in Chil- 
dren (Grune and Stratton, 1954) and 
very soon will have published The Psy- 
chology of Deafness: Sensory Depriva- 
tion, Learning, and Adjustment (also 
Grune and Stratton, 1960). Where Dr. 
Myklebust works, they think “CP” 
means Cerebral Palsy, not even Com- 
munist Party. 


HE late Bronson Crothers, the 

senior author, was Clinical Pro- 
fessor of Pediatrics, Harvard Medical 
School and Senior Consultant in Neu- 
rology at Boston’s Children’s Medical 
Center. Richmond Paine is Associate in 
Pediatrics, Harvard Medical School and 
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Associate Physician in Neurology at the 
Boston Children’s Medical Center. This 
book reflects extensive experience and 
it is fortunate that these men joined 
efforts to provide this scholarly, useful 
volume on children having disorders of 
the central nervous system. 

There have been many unilateral 
studies of the handicapped covering a 
contact with each subject but investi- 
gations covering more than one con- 
tact, including follow-up appraisal of 
initial findings, classifications, and con- 
clusions, are rare. Crothers and Paine 
saw their patients as young children and 
again after many of them were adults. 
Their study can be described as a ma- 
jor contribution to the field of cerebral 
palsy with the findings and conclusions 
having broadly generalized implications. 

There is something of importance in 
this volume for the clinical psycholo- 
gist, neuropsychologist, speech patholo- 
gist, audiologist, and the psychologist 
concerned with special education and 
learning. The point of view is realistic, 
objective—yet dynamic, cautious, and 
critical; it is encouraging, if not opti- 
mistic. The book’s emphasis on the psy- 
chologist’s role and his contribution in 
a neurological setting, with its frank 
recognition of the limitations of inter- 
disciplinary work, is refreshing as well 
as beneficial. 

The study entailed contact with over 
1800 patients, of which 561 constituted 
the basic research population. The pa- 
tients were re-examined fully, having 
been first seen in childhood, in an at- 
tempt to ascertain the effects of cere- 
bral palsy on growth and development. 
Most of the subjects were young adults. 
The major findings are reported under 
the categories of motor involvements, 
etiologies, seizures, EEG findings, in- 
telligence, life expectancy, employabil- 
ity, treatment, education, and emo- 
tional status. While all aspects of this 
study are of interest, this review will 
limit itself to those most directly re- 
lated to the psychologist’s world. 


» most common type of cerebral 
palsy is spastic hemiplegia in which in 
the child involvement of the arm is 
noted before that of the leg; most chil- 
dren classified as monoplegic in infancy 
turn out to be hemiplegic when ex- 
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amined later. The next highest fre- 
quency is those with extrapyramidal 
involvement. When patients are classi- 
fied on the basis of the type of cere- 
bral palsy and studied appropriately, 
important differences appear. The groups 
might vary according to the common 
etiology, intelligence, emotional status, 
prognosis, seizure onset and frequency, 
and employability. Some specific find- 
ings are these: mental deficiency is 
more common in the hemiplegic; the 
left hemiplegic patients are more in- 
telligent than the right; there is a cor- 
relation between convulsions and im- 
paired intelligence; speech defects are 
equally common in right and left hemi- 
plegics; the hemiplegic child is not de- 
layed in walking and his onset of sei- 
zures often falls between one and four 
years. 

The child with extrapyramidal in- 
volvement most often is seen first be- 
cause of his inability to learn to sit; 
the most common motor disorder is 
athetosis; dysarthric speech, drooling, 
and facial grimacing are characteristic. 
Of the cerebral palsied this group is 
the most intelligent and least often re- 
quires institutionalization. An outcome 
which impressed these investigators was 
that most: of the successful adults had 
rebelled against their advisers from time 
to time, had experimented on_ their 
own, and had made independent deci- 
sions. 

More generally, these authors con- 
clude that in the past attention has 
been devoted to the motor disorder 
without due regard for total develop- 
ment. Because treatment is effective in 
early life is no reason to assume that 
the same treatment is advisable as the 
individual matures. Unless the focus of 
attention is widened beyond the physi- 
cal problem, docility and overdepend- 
ence may be fostered. Insufficient at- 
tention has been given to reappraisal 
and to the abandonment of treatment 
when it becomes ineffective as the child 
grows into adulthood. 

Treatment for the motor disorder is 
reasonably satisfactory for those having 
spasticity but there is little evidence 
that these procedures are beneficial for 
those having extrapyramidal involve- 
ment. For all the cerebral palsied there 
is reason to believe that the motor and 


the intellectual problems are only a 
part, and at times but a small part, of 
the total circumstances confronting the 
individual. Often more important are 
parental attitudes and the emotional 
conflicts of the person. Many were 
bitter, resentful, and unduly dependent. 
A common problem was the perfection- 
istic demands of the parents. 

While the content of this volume is 
not easy to digest, its challenge and gen- 
eral interest make its absorption a re- 
warding experience. It is recommended 
wholeheartedly. 


The Mass Man and 
the Other Kinds 


William Kornhauser 


The Politics of Mass Society. Glen- 
coe, Ill.: Free Press, 1959. Pp. 256. 
$5.00. 


Reviewed by Jirt KoLaja 


who is Assistant Professor of Sociol- 
ogy at the University of Kentucky. He 
was born in Czechoslovakia, became an 
American citizen later, has a PhD from 
Masaryk University in Brno and from 
Cornell University in Ithaca, and will 
publish shortly a book called A Polish 
Factory, based on a field study in Po- 
land three years ago. 


ocroLocy of the last two or three 

decades has been characterized by a 
growing reluctance to develop large so- 
ciety theories. In a good Cartesian tra- 
dition, the tendency has been to concen- 
trate upon smaller and therefore more 
manageable units—the small group, the 
community, the organization. Recently, 
however, Talcott Parsons has moved 
from the theory of action seen pre- 
dominantly as action of one actor to 
the theory of economic systems and so- 
cietal levels. The book under review 
moves in the same direction. Whether 
this is a signal of a certain change in 
sociological interest or merely an acci- 
dent remains to be seen. This reviewer 
believes that this move is desirable, for 
the proper subject of sociology ought to 
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OUTSTANDING TEXTS 
THAT MAKE AN 
IMPORTANT 
CONTRIBUTION 
TO THE 
LITERATURE OF 
LEARNING 


CONDITIONING 
AND 
LEARNING 


Second Edition 


By Ernest R. Hilgard, Stanford Univer- 
sity, and Donald G. Marquis, Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology. Revised 
by Gregory A. K. nble, Duke University. 
This complete revision of Hilgard and 
Marquis’ text is the result of a study of 
recent developments in the field of condi- 
tioning and learning. The book, which con- 
tains an ordered arrangement of facts from 
conditioning experiments and theories of 
learning, provides an introduction to and 
summary of experimental work in condi- 
tioning, with particular attention to the re- 
lationship between conditioning and learn- 


ing. To be published in February. 


MODERN LEARNING 
THEORY 


By William K. Estes, Sigmund Koch, 
Kenneth MacCorquodale, Paul E. 
Meehl, Conrad G. Mueller, William N. 
Schoenfeld, and William S. Verplanck; 
with the editorial assistance of A. T. 
Poffenberger. This important contribution 
to the literature of psychology attempts a 
logical, methodological, and empirical cri- 
tique of five learning theories which are pre- 
eminent in this field. These are the theories 
of Hull, Tolman, Skinner, Lewin, and 
Gutherie. The five theories are analyzed 
and evaluated according to stated critical 
standards which are applicable to any 
theory in any science. 379 pages. 


THE DIAGNOSIS AND 
TREATMENT OF 
LEARNING DIFFICULTIES 


By Leo J.Brueckner, Emeritus, Univer- 
sity of Minnesota; and Guy L. Bond, Uni- 
versity of Minnesota. This book outlines 
for the teacher the diagnosis and treatment 
of learning difficulties in the basic learning 
skills: reading, arithmetic, spelling, hand- 
writing, and oral and written expression. 
Emphasis is placed on the value of an 
awareness of difficulties pupils may en- 
counter and its use as a guide in “preventa- 
tive” teaching, and on the techniques of 
diagnosis and treatment which experience 
has shown can be effectively applied by the 
average classroom teacher. 424 pages. 


THEORIES OF LEARNING 
Second Edition 


By Ernest R. Hilgard, Stanford Univer- 
sity. This sympathetic, yet critical, outline 
of major theories of learning that have been 
important in American psychology during 
the first half of this century emphasizes the 
kinds of experimental investigations to 
which each theory leads, and cites specimen 
experiments. An analysis of each of the 

major learning theories in relation to the 
experiments to which the theory gives rise 
provides an excellent introduction to cur- 
rent experimental and theoretical literature 
of learning. It is designed for intermediate 
courses in psychology. 563 pages. 


APPLETON 
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be, in the first place, the study of the 
total society. 

Mass society, as opposed to the to- 
talitarian, communal, and pluralist soci- 
ety, is defined by Kornhauser as a “so- 
cial system in which elites are readily 
accessible to influence by non-elites and 
non-elites are readily available for mo- 
bilization by elites” (p. 39). Accessi- 
bility is roughly defined as the degree 
to which non-elites participate in the se- 
lection of elites, while the availability 
of non-elites is indicated by the extent 
to which members of the society lack 
attachments to independent groups. The 
theory maintains that, within the mod- 
ern mass society, there has been an in- 
creasingly greater absence of intermedi- 
ary groups which can mediate between 
primary groups (like the family) and 
the tertiary level (the nation and the 
state). Such intermediary groups (the 
secondary level) would be represented 
by the local community, voluntary or- 
ganizations, and occupational groups. 
Thus it is not the disorganization of the 
family, as such, but rather its isolation 
from the larger society that accounts 
for the development of the mass so- 
ciety. In a pluralistic society, on the 
other hand, there is a greater number 
of intermediary groups; consequently 
stimuli provided by the elites are medi- 
ated and checked by these intermediary 
groups. France, with its more central- 
ized national government, would provide 
an example of a society that is closer 
to the type of a mass society, while 
English-speaking countries with their 
more developed local systems of gov- 
ernment and many voluntary organiza- 
tions approach the constructed type of 
the pluralistic society. Furthermore, the 
effect of a sudden change from a com- 
munal agricultural society (low accessi- 
bility of elites and low availability of 
non-elites) to a modern industrial so- 
ciety is more likely to develop a mass 
society than if a gradual change is pres- 
ent. That is because the relatively dis- 
continuous change does not provide time 
enough for the development of inter- 
mediate groups, so that a social aliena- 
tion of the individual from his society 
results. 

For the four types of society Kornhau- 
ser identifies four psychological types: 
mass man, traditional man, totalitarian 
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man, and autonomous man. The mass 
man is defined as a person who lacks a 
strong set of internalized standards and 
an acceptable self-image. Therefore “he 
seeks to overcome the anxiety accom- 
panying self-alienation by apathy or ac- 
tivism” (p. 112). 

To support his theory by data, Korn- 
hauser falls back upon several opinion 
survey and political preference studies 
undertaken in America or in Europe 
mostly during the years 1948-1958. 
Though the lower strata are more re- 
sponsive to mass appeals than are the 
higher, within all strata those groups 
with the fewest social ties are asserted 
to be the most receptive to mass ap- 
peals characterized by undemocratic 
values. 


a turning to a critical evaluation 
of the theory, let us first point out its 
genuine sociological nature. Similar to 
Durkheim who sought to explain, for 
example, suicide in terms of differential 
intensity of the social tie between the 
individual and society, the mass society 
is explained in terms of frequency of 
social ties and number of intermediary 
groups within the system of societal 
levels. Thus Kornhauser should be com- 
mended not only for his concern with 
the total social system, but also for a 
development of a genuinely sociologi- 
cal scheme. Characteristically, he enters 
upon a weaker foundation in his theory 
of “psychological types.” Provided that 
the mass man is rooted in his primary 
group family and friends, as is main- 
tained by the author at other places 
(e.g., p. 92), there is no strong reason 
for the mass man to develop the self- 
image described above. Likewise the de- 
scription of the totalitarian psychologi- 
cal type seems to be inadequate. 

In respect of the thesis about the in- 
creasing absence of intermediary groups 
as represented by France (and to some 


degree adumbrated to be appearing also 
more in the pluralistic American society, 
p. 234), we may note that nowhere in 
the book has it been shown that the 
number of the intermediary groups has 
actually decreased. Rather it is main- 
tained that their importance has de- 
creased. The reviewer suspects that, as 
far as occupational organizations are 
concerned, even in France their number 
has considerably increased as compared, 
say, to some fifty years ago. In America, 
though the statistics lose their reliabil- 
ity as we move to earlier records, it ap- 
pears, nevertheless, that, in addition to 
occupational organizations, the number 
of local churches and their membership 
have more than proportionately in- 
creased. 

In the conclusion of the book the au- 
thor has shown a strong preference for 
the pluralistic society whose system of 
multiple groups and multiple member- 
ship in different groups is said to secure 
a certain anti-totalitarian equilibrium. 
Though the reviewer shares the same 
preference of values, he cannot omit 
pointing out that in a Communist so- 
ciety, members of the Party who sub- 
scribe to non-democratic values usu- 
ally belong to several organizations, 
while democrats withdraw from partici- 
pation in organizations as much as they 
can afford it. Thus we not only qualify 
the theory of the pluralistic society but 
must also be on guard lest we slip in 
tacitly certain culture-bound value judg- 
ments. 


The book definitely represents an 
achievement which is above the aver- 
age. The author has not only developed 
a promising theory but has also dis- 
played considerable skill in relating data 
collected in different countries for pur- 
poses other than the corroboration of 
his theory. A follow-up study explicitly 
designed to test the theory of the mass 
society would be, of course, desirable. 


The world knows next to nothing about the natural mental capacities of the female sex. 
Only after generations of civil freedom and social equality will it be possible tu obtain 
the data necessary for an adequate discussion of woman’s natural tendencies, tastes, and 
capabilities. ... The |Harvard| Corporation do not find it necessary to entertain a 
confident opinion upon the fitness or unfitness of women for professional pursuits. 


W. Extor (1869) 
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AN INTRODUCTION 
TO THE PRINCIPLES OF PSYCHOLOGY 
B. R. BUGELSKI, University of Buffalo 


‘*The book gives the information and the basis for the development of a 
scientific attitude. It does this in such a style that the reader is not 
belabored with complexity of language or ideas.”’ 


John A. Cox, Trinity University, San Antonio. 1960, 588 pp., $6.00 


n exciting, direction-setting book” 


PLANS AND THE STRUCTURE OF BEHAVIOR 


GEORGE A. MILLER, Harvard University 
EUGENE GALANTER, University of Pennsylvania 
KARL H. PRIBRAM, Stanford University 


‘‘A book that every psychologist concerned with the systematic frame- 
work of psychology ought to read. It should be one of those rare state- 
ments that consolidate our advances and contribute perceptably to a 
shift in the focus of psychological inquiry.”’ 


M. Brewster Smith, University of California. 1960, 240 pp., $5.00 


“very useful book” 


PSYCHOLOGY OF PERCEPTION 
WILLIAM N. DEMBER, University of Cincinnati 


‘*In this book, the new ferment in the field of perception is compiled, 
organized, and expounded in a pleasantly readable style.’’ 


8S. S. Stevens, Harvard University. 1960, 413 pp., $6.50 


fine revision of an excellent text” 


EXPERIMENTAL DESIGN 
IN PSYCHOLOGICAL RESEARCH, Revised 
ALLEN L. EDWARDS, University of Washington 


‘*The chapters on trend analysis and multiple comparisons in analysis of 
variance have added considerably to the high quality of the book.’’ 


Donald H. Kausler, St. Louis University. 1960, 411 pp., $6.50 
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When Symptoms Yield to Drugs 


Henry K. Beecher 


Measurement of Subjective Responses: Quantitative Effects of Drugs. 
New York: Oxford University Press, 1959. Pp. xvi + 494. $12.75. 


Reviewed by Murray E. JArvik 


The author, Dr. Beecher, is Dorr Pro- 
fessor of Research in Anaesthesia in 
Harvard University and Anaesthetist- 
in-Chief at the Massachusetts General 
Hospital. He has long been interested 
in the pharmacology of anesthesia, in 
the action of hypnotics and narcotics, 
and in surgical shock and pain. The re- 
viewer, Dr. Jarvik, is. Associate Profes- 
sor of Pharmacology of the Albert Ein- 
stein College of Medicine in New York 
City. He has an MD and a PhD, and 
bears the marks of intellectual stimula- 
tion by Egon Brunswik and Edward 
Tolman at the University of California 
in Berkeley and later of Karl Lashley 
at the Yerkes Laboratories. He is now 
noting the psychological effects of drugs 
on monkeys. 


manifests itself by ab- 
normal sensations and events 
(symptoms), and by changes in struc- 
ture and function (signs). Symptoms, 
being subjective, must be described by 
the patient. Signs are objective.’ Thus 
begins a widely used textbook of physi- 
cal diagnosis (Cabot and Adams). In 
contrast to the common pessimistic view 
that symptoms are difficult to measure 
because they are subjective and qualita- 
tive, Beecher attempts to demonstrate 
how they may be quantified with phar- 
macological agents. Although his stated 
purpose in this volume is “to show that 
a quantitative approach to sensation 
(feeling) is possible and rewarding,” 
his orientation is quite different from 
that found in classical psychophysics in 
that the focus of interest lies in the 
effect of drugs upon symptoms rather 
than in the relation between stimula- 
tion and sensation. 

It is clear that the ability to measure 
quantitatively the relief of symptoms 
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should be valuable to medicine. In show- 
ing how to accomplish this end, the 
book makes a worthwhile contribution 
to psychopharmacology, particularly in 
the exposition of ‘the design, conduct. 
and interpretation of experiments in this 
field. The statistical techniques discussed 
in Chapter 4 (prepared by Frederick 
Mosteller) include examples of possible 
mishandling of data and should be espe- 
cially useful. The conscientious use of 
controls in experiments, as employed in 
Beecher’s own anesthesia laboratory at 
Harvard, and the excellent discussion 
of placebos and double-blind procedures 
can serve as a model for the design of 
experiments dealing with the effects of 
drugs on human behavior. Current medi- 
cal literature abounds with uncontrolled 
clinical work with drugs and this work 
might have a salutary impact on the 
investigators. 

Complaints of physical discomfort are 
among the commonest in medicine, so 
it is appropriate that the first half of 
the book should be devoted to the meas- 
urement of pain. Beecher feels that 
“significant” pain, unlike vision or hear- 
ing, cannot be made readily to yield 
a psychophysics because the adequate 
stimulus is not easily identifiable. Nev- 
ertheless he prefers to use naturally oc- 
curring pain (e.g., operative trauma, 
cancer) as an unmeasured stimulus for 
the verbal reports which might be in- 
fluenced by drugs (e.g., morphine). 
These situations he feels have a patho- 
logical meaningfulness not reproducible 
in the laboratory and have already led 
to successful studies of analgesic drugs. 
Nevertheless his criticism of the use of 
contrived or experimental pain as a 
means for testing drugs seems unduly 
harsh. For example, he says that it is 
difficult to reproduce reliably the origi- 


nal drug results of Hardy, Wolff, and 
Goodell, yet he makes no mention of 
the work of Birren and of Bindra that 
verifies the reliability of this method. 
Beecher’s attitude is reminiscent of 
Egon Brunswik’s view that “representa 
tive” design is more likely to reveal re- 
lationships involved in natural function- 
ing of an organism than are contrived 
experiments, that eventually it may 
prove to be the most profitable ap- 
proach. 

From a practical standpoint it is re- 
markable how precisely this author, uti- 
lizing only verbal reports from patients, 
has been able to assay the analgesic po- 
tency of various drugs. Although his 
technique is analogous to the psycho- 
physical methods, his physical unit is 
not a stimulus intensity but a milligram 
of morphine. This method has, in fact, 
been adopted by the Committee on 
Drug Addiction and Narcotics of the 
National Research Council. 


a knottiest problem in the book is 
posed by the interpretation of subjec- 
tive reports of pain by patients. There 
can be no doubt that such reports may 
accord quite well with a number of 
other variables. Is it necessary to as- 
sume that a patient has a clear concept 
of what is meant by pain, a word he 
probably learned in childhood, simply 
because he can reliably identify some 
effect of a drug, an effect which may or 
may not be analgesic? It seems that 
Beecher implicitly defines pain as that 
state, determined by verbal reports, 
which is diminished or abolished by 
morphine. It is uncertain whether he 
would accept this interpretation of his 
concept of pain as accurate or restric- 
tive since he also uses the term in a 
number of other contexts. He distin- 
guishes between “original sensation” and 
“reaction” and indicates that the latter 
component is much more susceptible to 
pharmacological, psychological, and neu- 
rological (lobotomy) influences. His dis- 
tinction between psychic and motor re- 
actions (p. 176) may disturb psycholo- 
gists pledged to objective descriptions, 
and comparative psychologists may dis- 
agree with his assumption that animals 
cannot communicate a subjective experi- 
ence (p. 93). He concludes (p. 188), 
however, that “pain cannot be satisfac- 
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torily defined except as every man de- 
fines it introspectively for himself.” 

In the half of the book, 
Beecher describes the influence of drugs 
on a variety of sensations and percep- 
tions. It is surprising that in the chap- 
ter dealing with anxiety he does not 
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mention the new tranquilizing drugs, 
many of which are now widely pre- 
scribed to relieve anxiety. His method 
would certainly lend itself most effec- 
tively to an evaluation of such relief. In 
another chapter (p. 257), he does, in- 
deed, comment disapprovingly on the 
use of the term tranquilizers, but his 
view that the classification is not logi- 
cal or homogeneous might apply equally 
well to sedatives, hypnotics, and general 
anesthetics. Sincé the book appears to 
be a selection of illustrative examples 
rather than an exhaustive review of the 
subjective effects of drugs, this omis- 
sion cannot be considered serious. 

Beecher’s stimulating iconoclastic ap- 
proach to a number of apparently old 
and well-settled problems is sprinkled 
throughout the book. For decades mor- 
phine has been accepted as a necessary 
routine pre-anesthetic medication. Yet 
Beecher’s well-controlled studies show 
that both anesthetists’ and patients’ rat- 
ings do not show any superiority of 
morphine over pentobarbital given be- 
fore surgery. In addition, he gives evi- 
dence that a dose of morphine produces 
more deleterious physiological changes 
than an equally effective dose of pento- 
barbital, as judged by the subjective 
relief of apprehension. Elsewhere he 
indicates heretically that meperidine, 
which has replaced morphine in condi- 
tions where respiratory depression would 
be undesirable, in fact produces as much 
respiratory depression as morphine when 
given in equianalgesic doses. These are 
only a few of many instances in which 
the author attempts to demolish tradi- 
tional ideas. Well-established views die 
with difficulty and one can only hope 
that Beecher’s healthy scepticism may 
stimulate others to corroborate his find- 
ings. 


i shortcoming of this book is the 
uneven treatment of the problem of 
face validity. This reviewer feels that 
the systematic use of external criterion 
groups, such as those employed for the 


validation of the Minnesota Multiphasic 
Personality Inventory, would enhance 
the value of Beecher’s tests. In one 
chapter Beecher points out the signifi- 
cant finding that codeine, given to pa- 
tients as an unknown, causes them to 
report a reduction in frequency of 
chronic cough, whereas, in fact, an ob- 
jective count shows no change. On the 
other hand, in a different chapter, he 
concludes that morphine causes mental 
clouding because answers to question- 
naires indicate such an effect. Else- 
where an experiment of von Felsinger, 
Lasagna, and Beecher is cited in which 
four out of ten patients under LSD are 
said to have experienced an increase in 
anxiety and two had erotic sensations. 
The critical reader might be curious to 
know how these states were measured, 
but unfortunately such information does 
not appear in the book. 

There is plenty to argue about, a 
good deal to think of, and much to be 
impressed with in this book. It is a use- 
ful reference work on the measurement 
of pain, though it is a far from im- 
partial review. Enough facts are pre- 
sented to allow the reader to decide 
whether the lauded methods are as good 
or the disparaged ones as bad as Beecher 
thinks they are. The author and his col- 
leagues and students have cleverly han- 
died the problem of measuring the abil- 
ity of drugs to produce subjective ef- 
fects. These include “mental clouding” 
(author’s quotes), sedation, euphoria, 
introspective aspects of anxiety, hunger, 
nausea, pruritus, and cough. Each symp- 
tom complex is described in the series 
of collected essays that constitutes the 
second half of the volume. The book is 
recommended reading for anyone deal- 
ing with the effects of drugs on these 
symptoms, and this advice includes 
physicians and pharmacologists. Psy- 
chologists might be pleased to read how 
some of their methods are infiltrating 
medical science. The net effect of read- 
ing the volume is admiration for the te- 
merity and success with which Beecher 
has attacked so many slippery psycho- 
pharmacological variables at the same 
time. 
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tor 


Clinical Training 
Abraham S. Luchins 


A Functional Approach to Train- 
ing in Clinical Psychology: Via 
Study of a Mental Hospital. 
Springfield, Ill.: Charles C Thomas, 
1959. Pp. xlvi + 288. $7.50. 


Reviewed by JosepH D. MATARAzzO 


who is Professor of Medical Psychol- 
ogy and Head of the Division of Medi- 
cal Psychology in the University of 
Oregon’s Medical School and who has 
already written several reviews for CP. 
See, for example, his review of Mc- 
Ghie’s Psychology as Applied to Nurs- 
ing (Williams & Wilkins, 1959; CP, 
Mar. 1960, 5, 90f.). He himself is a 
teacher-supervisor of students in clini- 
cal psychology at Oregon and he says 
that his work is going to show the ef- 
fects of Luchins’ persuasive propaganda. 


HE author of this book, Abraham 

S. Luchins, is Professor of Psy- 
chology at the University of Miami. 
For the past 15 years, he has authored 
numerous articles championing more 
rigorous training in experimental psy- 
chology for students of clinical psy- 
chology. A decade ago, when friction 
between clinical and experimental psy- 
chology was rife, his articles espoused 
an experimental clinical psychology. In 
all this writing, he drew heavily upon 
his intimate knowledge of experimental, 
clinical and social psychology. A Func- 
tional Approach to Training in Clinical 
Psychology reflects even more clearly 
than did these articles the author’s first- 
hand acquaintance with both the litera- 
ture and practices of the three areas of 
psychology. 

In 1955, while serving as a consultant 
in psychology to a state hospital, Pro- 
fessor Luchins had an opportunity to 
organize into one unified training pro- 
gram the various single training proj- 
ects with which he had experimented 
previously at various universities, army 
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installations, state and Veterans’ hos- 
pitals. The present book outlines this 
unified and comprehensive intradisci 
plinary and interdisciplinary field train- 
ing program for students of clinical psy- 
chology. 

The main feature of the training pro- 
gram is its organized plan for a thor- 
ough and penetrating sociopsychological 
study of a mental hospital (or other 
clinical installation). By use of this 
analysis, the goal of the training pro- 
gram is to produce clinical psycholo- 
gists who are, first and foremost, well- 
grounded students of human behavior. 
Clinical skills and activities are viewed 
as a special application of the principles 
of general experimental and social psy- 
chology. 

Unlike contemporary programs for in- 
ternship in clinical psychology, Profes- 
sor Luchins’ schema does not envisage 
« clinical installation as a place where 
students practice diagnostic and thera- 
peutic skills. Instead, it views a clini- 
cal facility as a place where students 
learn about the installation itself: about 
its physical and geographical features; 
its functional units; its relation to the 
community, to government, to public 
policy and public opinion; its adminis- 
trative and social organization; its net- 
works of communication; the positions 
in it, the people who fill the positions, 
the roles they play, the problems they 
face; and the socio-cultural-institutional 
context of the clinical phenomena mani- 
fested by patients with whom psycholo- 
gists and other hospital personnel work. 


| objectives of the training 
program include the following. It seeks 
to expose the student to the total hos- 
pital setting and to allow him to be- 
come intimately acquainted with its 
structure, activities, and problems. It 
seeks to help the student to compre- 
hend the administrative organization 
and the day-by-day operation of the 
hospital, to become acquainted in a 
meaningful sense with all levels of hos- 
pital staff, their duties, responsibilities, 
personal and professional attitudes, and 
their relationship to one another and 
to patients, to learn to work and co- 
operate with hospital staff (other than 
psychologists and psychiatrists), and to 
write psychological reports for differ- 
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ent consumers which are meaningful to 
them. Unlike the traditional training 
programs, the present one encourages 
the student to get a picture of the hos- 
pitalized patient and his habitat not 
only during the hour or so that he may 
spend in formal diagnostic or psycho- 
therapeutic activities, but- also during 
the other 23 hours of his life-space, to 
see the psychologist’s activities in their 
proper place, role and function in the 
hospital setting, to learn how concepts 
and research orientations of the social 
and behavioral sciences can be applied 
to the hospital and its clinical phe- 
nomena, and to become ever alert to 
research potentialities in these phe- 
nomena and in the many problems that 
face the hospital. Although supervised 
experience in diagnosis and therapy is 
provided for in this program, the ex- 
perience is preceded by the plan for 
intimate acquaintance with the hospital. 
In such manner, says Professor Luchins, 
can the student’s test reports and other 
communications become more meaning- 
ful and useful to hospital staff. 

It is clear from the above that the 
practicum supervisors of students in 
such a program will have to be, them- 
selves, unusually well grounded in sev- 
eral broad fields of psychological sci- 
ence and practice—especially if the 
teacher-supervisor wishes to implement 
the second major feature of Professor 
Luchins’ program (i.e., integrating the 
student’s current practicum experiences 
with his prior university courses). This 
synthesis is accomplished through a 
scheduled seminar in which, by use of 
both lecture and discussion, the prac- 
ticum teacher attempts to integrate the 
students’ (1) everyday experience with 
hospital phenomena with (2) the con- 
tent of his courses in experimental and 
social psychology, perception, the psy- 
chology of cognitive processes, psycho- 
pathology, group dynamics, etc. 

In the opinion of this reviewer, 
Luchins’ book is an important contribu- 
tion to psychology..A decade ago, Dol- 
lard and Miller ably attempted to inte- 
grate two theoretical systems; learning 
and Freudian personality theories. In 
the present book, Luchins, equally skill- 
fully, has attempted to integrate social- 
experimental psychology with applied 
clinical practice. Thus the book will be 


of value to university teachers of clini- 
cal, social, and experimental psychology, 
as well as to supervisors in internship 
centers. To the latter, the reviewer re- 
veals his own impression that, because 
of the scope of Luchins’ program, even 
the implementation of one small phase 
of it would be a rewarding accomplish- 
ment for any supervisor. 


The Cerebral 
Cortex in English 


Gerhardt von Bonin (Trans.) 


Some Papers on the Cerebral Cor- 
tex. (Trans. from the French and 
German.) Springfield, Ill.: Charles 
C Thomas, 1960. Pp. xxiv + 396. 
$11.50. 


Reviewed by A. EARL WALKER 


who is Professor of Neurological Sur- 
gery in the Johns Hopkins University 
School of Medicine. 


ty this volume the distinguished Pro- 
fessor of Anatomy of the College of 
Medicine of the University of Illinois 
in Chicago has brought together a se- 
lected group of classics dealing with 
the cerebral cortex. With one exception 
these have all been translated from the 
French or German. These anatomical 
and physiological milestones enable one 
to follow the mental processes of the 
biologists, who developed the present 
concepts of the cerebral cortex. 

In his introduction Professor von 
Bonin gives a brief historical account 
of the evolution of thought regarding 
cortical function and concise biographi- 
cal sketches of the authors whose works 
he has translated. These remarks pro- 
vide a nice orientation for the remain- 
der of the volume. 

Papers by Flourens, Baillarger, Broca, 
Fritsch and Hitzig, Munk, Goltz, Mey- 
nert, Flechsig, Brodmann, von Mona- 
kow, Ramon y Cajal and Leyton, and 
Sherrington illustrate the transition from 
a holistic view of the cerebral cortex to 
an areal one related to localization of 
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function. Professor von Bonin makes no 
comment regarding the views expressed 
by the various authors, nor does he at- 
tempt to suggest the value of their con- 
tribution to present knowledge of the 
cerebral cortex. Nevertheless, since some 
of these papers were published in not 
readily accessible journals, this book 
should be of considerable value to all 
interested in the cerebral cortex, espe- 
cially those persons who do not have a 
mastery of French and German. The 
translations, in good English, are a faith- 
ful rendition of the originals. 

Few would criticize the inclusion of 


these classics in a book on the cerebral 
cortex, particularly as the author, with 
one exception, has.limited his sources to 
papers published in other than the Eng- 
lish language. One might, however, ask 
if a discussion of the evolution of 
knowledge of the cerebral cortex can be 
complete without some reference to Gall, 
Dax, Bouillaud, and Hughlings Jackson. 

All biologists and physiological psy- 
chologists who are interested in the 
cerebral cortex will find this book use- 
ful. Those not well versed in French 
and German will thank the author for 
his long labor of love. 


What Is Educational Psychology? 


Charles E. Skinner (Ed.) 


Educational Psychology. (4th ed.) Englewood Cliffs, N. J.: Prentice-Hall, 


1959. Pp. xii + 755. $7.95. 


Reviewed by Epmunp V. MEcH 


Dr. Mech is Associate Professor of So- 
cial Work and Social Research at Bryn 
Mawr College and also Director of Re- 
search in the Children’s Aid Society of 
Pennsylvania. He has a PhD in educa- 
tional psychology from Indiana Univer- 
sity and has taught educational and 
developmental psychology at Oklahoma, 
Penn State, and Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versities. There must be such a subject 
as educational psychology if you can 
teach it. 


HIS volume appears during a pe- 
riod when psychologists are con- 
cerned with defining the domain and 
content of educational psychology. Few 
are entirely certain of its essential com- 
ponents. One indication of a mixed state 
of affairs is the continued difficulty ex- 
perienced by the Annual Review of Psy- 
chology in defining the area and its de- 
cision to offer chapters for educational 
psychology only occasionally. 
Twenty-two authors contributed to 
this textbook, which continues a series 
begun 25 years ago by the editor, Dr. 
Charles E. Skinner, Professor Emeritus 
at New York University and now Visit- 
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ing Professor at Southern Illinois Uni- 
versity. Designed for use in teacher- 
training programs, this edition strives 
to reflect fresh content and shifting em- 
phases in educational psychology. 

Four major topical segments appear: 
Personality and Adjustment, Growth and 
Development, Learning, and Evaluation 
and Measurement. A pupil-centered ap- 
proach is advocated and the interre- 
latedness of emotional, intellectual, 
physical, and sociocultural factors is 
emphasized. Such a multifocal treat- 
ment is quite compatible with trends 
during the past decade. 

Knowledge of learning processes is 
described as the core of a_teacher’s 
professional education. Learning is not, 
however, viewed as the only area re- 
quiring study. Approximately two-thirds 
of the volume is devoted to ‘other’ top- 
ics, including guidance, special educa- 
tion, and statistics. Such diversity of 
content makes it difficult to separate 
educational psychology from selected 
splinters of general psychology, child 
development, or mental hygiene. Eclec- 
ticism characterizes this while 
theoreticak- considerations and 


work 
suffer, 


readers may wonder whether ‘funda- 
mental’ ingredients do exist in educa- 
tional psychology. 

Perhaps the salient shortcoming of 
the volume lies in its effort to encom- 
pass a plethora of topics within the 
confines of one cover. Depth succumbs 
to breadth and results in a tendency 
toward superficial treatment. Yet, de- 
spite: the broad significant 
omissions are evident. The contributions 
of B. F. Skinner and of E. R. Guthrie 
to learning theory are not mentioned. 
Material from the ‘Dartmouth seminar’ 
is missing, particularly Estes’ analysis 
of ‘field’ theory (1954). Teaching ma- 
chines and automated devices are ig- 
nored. Studies of recent vintage in prob- 
lem solving, such as Buswell’s 1956 
monograph on thinking patterns, do not 
appear. Nor is psychoanalytic theory 
and its relationship to learning disabil- 
ity touched upon. 

Other important topics receive but 
minimal treatment. For example, evalu- 
ation of pupil learning via teacher-made 
tests is allotted a scant two pages. Also 
the volume lacks critical appraisal of 
many of its generalizations. One author 
concludes: “Separation over a period of 
time accompanied by deprivation of 
needs is likely to produce an incapacity 
to achieve close and intimate human 
relationships” (p. 328). The statement 
has merit but fails to incorporate criti- 
cisms by Pinneau of Ribble and Spitz, 
or to identify imstitutionalized children 
as a major source of separation data. 

Despite these limitations, the volume 
possesses strengths. it is well written; 


coverage, 


it covers topics of contemporary con- 
cern; and it communicates the com- 
plexities of teaching in an educational 
structure which values individual dif- 
ferences. The authors uniformly attempt 
to translate psychological findings into 
implications for school practice, and the 
pupil-centered theme fits particularly 
well with the interests of prospective 
teachers in elementary education. In 
these respects the volume has achieved 
a generous measure of success. 


Tren 


From among the docile and humble it is 
possible for saints to emerge, but seldom 
scholars. 


—S. Ramon 
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Behavior and 


the Brain 
Mary A. B. Brazier (Ed.) 


The Central Nervous System and 
Behavior. (Transactions of the 
Second Conference, Princeton, N. 
J., 22-25 Feb. 1959.) New York: 
Josiah Macy, Jr. Foundation, 1959. 
Pp. 358. $4.75. 


Reviewed by SAMUEL SUTTON 


who is Associate Scientist in Biometrics 
Research for the New York State De- 
partment of Mental Hygiene, and Re- 
search Associate in the Department of 
Psychiatry of Columbia University. He 
has been working for several years now 
on functional psychoses as related to 
altered brain function. 


7. proceedings, the second in a 
series of conferences held by the 
Josiah Macy Foundation on the cen- 
tral nervous system, testify to the pres- 


ent vigorous and efflorescent state of . 


brain-behavior research. From a stage 
in the early 40s where there were few 
workers, little data, and the concept of 
a ‘trace’ was little more than an article 
of faith, we have moved in two decades 
to the point where we are almost em- 
barrassed by riches. As the volume 
shows, new findings have not only out- 
stripped our ability to synthesize but 
have also gone beyond the very con- 
ceptual tools with which we attempt to 
formulate both the problems and the 
results. 

Many psychologists, trained in the 
tradition of careful sterilization of con- 
cepts and terminology before permitting 
them to be exposed to public view, may 
find somewhat disturbing the willing- 
ness of these investigators to borrow 
terms both from lay language and from 


the introspective psychology of the last: 


century. From a presentation of data by 
the Russian physiologist, V. S. Rusinov 
of Moscow, on human recordings of 
evoked potentials for expected stimuli 
which have been withheld after train- 
ing, the discussion shifts into a con- 
sideration of the adequacy of both our 
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language and our philosophical underpin- 
nings for dealing with the complex prob- 
lems of brain-behavior research. Then, 
before the reader is returned to the data 
level by F. G. Worden’s presentation 
of a longitudinal study of electrophysio- 
logical correlates of learning in the cat, 
he finds himself exposed to the ques- 
tions of the nature of scientific models, 
the meaning of explanation, Frederick 
Engels’ ontology, levels of integration 
in the nervous system, the use of set 
theory and computer models, and finally 
the relation of the psychological to the 
physiological level of abstraction. In 
summarizing the proceedings, Robert 
Galambos even raises the question of 
the adequacy of the present distinc- 
tions between learned and unlearned 
behavior. 

While some of this discussion may 
seem far afield, it is clear that investi- 
gators dealing with the relation of the 


nervous system to behavior are forced 


by their subject matter to re-examine 
first principles in order to break out of 
the conceptual straitjackets that ham- 
per progress quite as much as do in- 
adequate techniques. 


this concern with 
basic principles is only a motif which 
appears and reappears throughout these 
proceedings. The conference was organ- 
ized around the presentation of several 
lines of recent research. More than half 
the report is devoted to studies of a 
group of brain structures which has 
come to be known as the limbic sys- 
tem, consisting of phylogenetically old 
cortex and related subcortical struc- 
tures. J. W. Papez in the thirties drew 
attention to the relations of the vari- 
ous parts of this system to each other 
and suggested that they might be in- 
volved in emotional behavior. 

In more recent work these structures 
have been ascribed a variety of com- 
plicated functions. P. D. MacLean, 
working primarily with stimulation tech- 
niques, considers that the limbic sys- 
tem is involved in a group of behaviors 
whose common denominator seems to be 
their relevance to self-preservation and 
species preservation. K. H. Pribram 
analyzes the symptoms of the amyg- 
dalectomized animal, in respect of short- 
term memory disturbance or, more spe- 


cifically, as defects in the hierarchical 
and sequential ordering necessary to 
perform an integrated series of acts 
Much of this discussion centers around 
the difficulty of specifying a common 
denominator for the complex disturb- 
ances resulting from a _ given lesion. 
Here the discussions touch most closely 
on problems encountered in clinical neu- 
rology and psychiatry. Despite the fact 
that in animal work the experimenter 
can control with fair precision the locus 
in the brain of either lesions or stimu- 
lation, the specification of the key 
changes in behavior, or of their com- 
mon denominator, continues to present 
a most difficult problem. 

Endre Grastyan of Hungary, using 
electrical recording from the hippo- 
campus during conditioning, finds the 
slow wave activity of this structure to 
be related to the orienting of the ani- 
mal to a familiar stimulus whose mean- 
ing is-still uncertain, that is to say, the 
activity appears neither when the stimu- 
lus is completely new, nor after condi- 
tioning is completed, but only when the 
stimulus still has an intermediate status. 
M. E. Olds, working with electrical 
stimulation of the same structure, finds 
that the animal cannot form a new 
learning set if stimulation occurs dur- 
ing the early part of the learning, but 
can perform the task if stimulation is 
not introduced until learning has oc- 
curred. 

Somewhat less familiar, at least to 
this reviewer, is Jan Bures’ ingenious 
adaptation of the well-known depres- 
sion of Leao to produce a temporary 
functional ablation of the cortex. In 
rats trained to make a_ conditioned 
avoidance response, potassium chloride 
is applied to a point on the cortex. The 
application of KCl, called reversible 
decortication, temporarily abolishes the 
performance of the CAR and also im- 
pairs the escape response to shock. The 
animal retains postural reflexes and pre- 
sumably other unlearned behavior. Re- 
covery of the CAR is shown to parallel 
the EEG changes characteristic of re- 
covery from spreading depression. 

This volume is a verbatim record of 
discussion among investigators actively 
involved in the field. The conference in- 
cluded members from the United States, 
Holland, Russia, Czechoslovakia, and 
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Hungary. One aspect of the conference 
which will be equally interesting to the 
specialist and nonspecialist is the fact 
that scientists from capitalist and so- 
cialist countries are so closely related 
in their interests and findings, and ap- 
parently have much to give each other. 


Adjusting 


Freshmen 
Fred McKinney 


Psychology of Personal Adjust- 
ment: Students’ Introduction to 
Mental Hygiene. (3rd ed.) New 
York: John Wiley & Sons, 1960. 
Pp. xiv + 490. $6.50. 


Reviewed by H. MELTZER 


who is Vice-President and Director of 
Human Relations of the Archard Paper 
Company of St. Louis, President of 
the Human Relations Research Founda- 
tion in St. Louis, and Lecturer in the 
Washington University Graduate School, 
where he gives a course in Human Fac- 
tors in Industrial Management. He was 
one of the pioneers of the orthopsychi- 
atric group and is a past vice-president 
of the American Orthopsychiatric Asso- 
ciation. 


of adjustment college stu- 
dents have always had. But it 

not until after the mental hygiene move- 
ment got under way that Dr. McKin- 
ney, Professor of 


was 


Psychology at the 
University of Missouri, amongst others, 
saw the need for a book on psychology 
of personal adjustment for freshmen. 
This was over twenty years ago and the 
book was well enough received to war- 
rant a revision in 1949, which in turn, 
being even better received, now war- 
rants the present third revision. 

As in the previous editions, the ma- 
terial presented contains chapters on 
many areas of adjustment, including 
creative adjustment, and also supple- 
mentary chapters giving background and 
knowledge for understanding the prob- 
lems of adjustment. As in the previous 


editions, too, the book contains many 


lists to serve as maxims for living. To 
the last list of sixteen precepts of men- 
tal hygiene, one more is now added: 
“The need for perspective.” 

Much knowledge of personality dy- 
namics that bears on mental hygiene 
has been amassed in this period. It is, 
therefore, not surprising that the theme, 
set by the author: for the third edition, 
has changed from satisfying the need 
for “a basic psychological text which 
frankly attacks problems of the stu- 
dents” to being “an attempt to enable 
the reader to deal with his conflicts, 
frustrations, and emotional states in a 
manner that reduces the anxiety, ten- 
sion, self-centeredness, and aimless de- 
fensive activity and redirects his ac- 
tivity toward a perception of the cause 
of his condition and a discovery of the 
activities that may possibly remove it 
and satisfy his needs.” Does this modi- 
fied form of expressing the theme of the 
book characterize the changes made and 
the extent of them for meeting the new 
needs set by the author? 


ya first impression one gets of the 
revised edition as compared to the 
previous one is that it is much smaller, 
490 pages against 752. It contains the 
same number of chapters, sixteen, and 
only some of the earlier ones are recap- 
tioned and expressed in somewhat more 
general terms for reorganizing the con- 
tent. At the end of each chapter is 
found a short list of current supple- 
mentary readings, all dated 1950 on- 
ward. There are references to references 
but no listing of those references be- 
cause of one completely new feature, 
namely, the references, along with merit 
rating and preinterview sheets, are in- 
cluded in a companion volume called 
Teaching Personal Adjustment. 

A closer look indicates that the de- 
creased number of pages is not indica- 
tive of as much reshaping as first ap- 
pears. Not only are the references in- 
cluded in the companion volume, but 
the students who are resourceful enough 
to want to follow up on some of the 
784 references mentioned will neces- 
sarily have to buy the companion vol- 
ume which is intended for use in teach- 
ing. Whether this marked advan- 
tage is questionable unless two things 
are kept in mind. If freshmen college 
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students are, as some people accuse 
them of being, cultural infants, Dr. Mc- 
Kinney accepts the fact that infants are 
what they are and that they need that 
kind of feeding. He also admits that 
some of the people who teach the fresh- 
man course are not well enough trained 
to go on their own without help in the 
form of such teaching material. If such 
is the case, the present arrangement 
certainly promises to satisfy the teach- 
er’s and the learner's needs better than 
previous issues. The judgment of the 
publisher and author on that ground 
is probably correct. Unfortunately this 
reviewer does not have a copy of Teach- 
ing Personal Adjustment. 

Considerable attention is given in the 
text to the problems of values and group 
dynamics but the material as presented 
is more likely to stimulate interest than 
to help attain a direction for a set of 
human values. For example, we are ad- 
vised that some leaders bring prestige 
to their offices. Then there comes a list 
that includes Eleanor Roosevelt, F. D. 
R., Mussolini, Gandhi, Lawrence of 
Arabia, and Huey Long. By contrast, 
Fritz Redl in his book, Mental Hygiene 
and Teaching, selects Gandhi and Soc- 
rates as leaders, not because they were 
well adjusted but because they repre- 
sented people with a sense of values 
whose contribution was in line with hu- 
man progress and had human values as 
a reference point. Though McKinney 
has a sentence which says that adjust- 
ment does not necessarily mean con- 
forming, and puts in his list on aims of 
education an item which favors criti- 
cal and constructive thinking, there is 
nothing in his book which encourages 
anything more than tolerance, nothing 
about the application of critical intelli- 
gence. The independent and self-asser- 
tive literary people who favor a spirit 
of independence and self-assertiveness 
will interpret this book as representing 
psychiatric baby-sitting in the name of 
mental hygiene. 

For its purpose—to help college fresh- 
men find adjustment—in view of the 
nature of students going to college and 
of the teachers available to teach them. 
this book, even more than the previous 
editions, promises, with the help of the 
teaching aid, to be even more successful 
than the earlier editions. 
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INSTRUCTIONAL 


MEDIA 


Edited by A. A. Lumsdaine 


EpuUCATIONAL TV: AMBIVALENCE 
AND OPTIMISM 


Teaching by Television. A Report from 
the Ford Foundation and The Fund for 
the Advancement of Education. The 
Ford Foundation, 477 Madison Avenue, 
New York 22, N. Y. 


Alexander J. Stoddard 


Schools for Tomorrow: An Educator's 
Blueprint. The Fund for the Advance- 
ment of Education, 477 Madison Ave- 
nue, New York 22, N. Y. 


J. Lloyd Trump 


Images of the Future: A New Approach 
to the Secondary School. The Ford 
Foundation, 477 Madison Avenue, New 
York 22, N. Y. 


Reviewed by Frep McKINNEY 


Few psychologists should be able to 
speak more authoritatively about the 
problems and potentialities of teaching 
by television than Professor McKinney 
of the University of Missouri, whose 
impressive experience with this medium 
includes being producer or principal in 
13 kinescoped programs for the Na- 
tional Educational Television and Radio 
Center (Not in Our Stars) and in 13 
other kinescopes produced by Stephens 
College. He has taught several full se- 
mester courses in psychology and other 
subjects over television and has broad- 
cast a weekly 15-minute educational 
program over Station KOMU for the 
past three years. During 1958-1959 he 
was president of APA’s Division 2, 
while visiting at the University of 
Ankara and traveling in the Middle East. 


the over-all contribution re- 
ported in these booklets—-which 
represent imaginative and drastic edu- 
cational innovations, and rapid achieve- 
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ments in the use and understanding of 
TV in teaching—and notwithstanding a 
strong personal bias in favor of educa- 
tional TV from several years of varied 
experience with it, I felt a vague dis- 
satisfaction as I read them. I suspect 
my feelings will be shared by many of 
my colleagues. Teachers more than other 
groups are dragging their feet on ‘in- 
structional’ TV. At the Pennsylvania 
State University, where educational TV 
is well established, the attitudes of the 
faculty have been described as follows: 
“A few are quite negative toward it, 
some are enthusiastic and the largest 
proportion appear to be undecided and 
indifferent. Many faculty members have 
not observed television classes” (Teach- 
ing by Television, p. 27). 

The basis for my uneasiness, as I 
perused these booklets, is suggested in 
the subtitle of one of them: An Edu- 
cator’s Blueprint. In this publication, 
as well as in Images of the Future, 
a clear-cut primacy was given to the 
structure of education, whereas it seems 
that educational functions and the in- 
teractions between two motivated learn- 
ers should have at least equal stress. 
Both booklets mention individual differ- 
ences in interests, quality of education, 
and importance of individual problem 
solving. However, when contrasted with 
another recent publication, an ACE con- 
ference report, College Teaching by 
Television (ed. J. C. Adams, C. R. 
Carpenter, & D. R. Smith, Amer. Coun- 
cil Educ., 1958), one sees the submerged 
element. There is not the same detailed 
and pervasive emphasis in these reports 
on the dynamics of the learner, his mo- 
tivation, the teacher-student interaction, 
and the student ‘reward,’ nor is there 
the wholesome criticality which is usu- 
ally evident when teachers and research 
workers are added to the administra- 
tive team in the planning phases of edu- 


cation. Terms like limitations, resist- 
ances, need for evidence, and criteria, 
found throughout the ACE report, are 
minimai in these booklets. 

The essentials of the educational proc- 
ess doubtless were assumed in the re- 
ports, but the absence of clear and de- 
tailed statements of their implications is 
a hazard that represents one of the ma- 
jor deficiencies in some of today’s ETV. 
In our emphasis on presentation in ‘in- 
structional’ television we may lose sight 
(as I felt at times I did) of the impor- 
tance of interaction with the student in 
stimulating him to learn, solve prob- 
lems, and occasionally gain insights and 
new perspectives. Artful manipulation of 
the student’s environment has and can 
arouse insights and initiate inner growth; 
it can also become a hazard to the ef- 
fective utilization of individual motiva- 
tions. 

The suggestions made in Jmages of 
the Future and Schools for Tomorrow 
that good teachers be multiplied and 
top-quality people be attracted into 
teaching are excellent—but neither is 
specifically detailed. The current diffi- 
culties in schools are seen mainly as a 
serious teacher shortage with greater 
numbers to be educated in a more com- 
plex world. The important flexibility 
emphasized in the report is hopeful. It 
is suggested that the use of school time 
and space is to be radically altered to 
free the teacher for what he can best 
do and to challenge the student more 
fully. 


Moore dynamic is Teaching by Tele- 
vision, reporting results of research and 
line operations. In approximately 60 
pages it presents a concise review of 
three years of experiences and experi- 
ments in the use of TV on multiplying 
the effectiveness of able teachers. At all 
levels and with all kinds of education, 
students learn as much as at present, 
and in some cases significantly more, 
from televised instruction as from con- 
ventional teaching. 

_ The Washington County, Maryland, 
program is a well-planned experiment 
in the use of classroom TV in a school 
district. It was launched in the fall of 
1956 and has used, in addition to large 
classes, smaller sessions under classroom 


teachers who were alert to the scholar’s 
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difficulties and who supervised drill and 
problem-solving sessions. Significantly, 
the year was preceded by a summer 
workshop for teachers at which the 
learning process was analyzed to ascer- 
tain which functions could be performed 
best by studio teachers and which best 
by teachers in classrooms. Again one 
notes an emphasis on teachers without 
equal discussion of the learner. 
Another project (The National Pro- 
gram in the Use of TV in the Public 
Schools) involved about 40,000 students 
and over 200 representative elementary 
and secondary schools. The details of 
courses were planned in a workshop. 
The students were prepared by the class- 
room teacher for the TV presentation, 
and a discussion followed it. This proj- 
ect resulted in “rethinking of the cur- 
riculum,” demonstrating “superior teach- 
ing” to teachers in the program, broad- 
ening instruction to nonschool audiences, 


and wider use of the library. Happily | 


there was reported a saving in the teach- 
er’s time for individualized instruction, 
and a reduction of tardiness and ab- 
sence. Of the 110 comparisons of meas- 
ures of student achievement and _atti- 
tude, 68 favored the TV and 29 fa- 
vored the control classes. 


On the college level a wide range of | 


courses have been taught by TV—from 
General Chemistry to Creative Art. It 
has been found that more material can 
be covered on TV and that televised 
sessions can be combined effectively 
with face-to-face sessions. Polls show 
college students usually prefer a con- 
ventional class and mention contact 
with the instructor as one important 
factor in their choice. Those who do 
prefer TV appreciate the careful selec- 
tion of teachers and the extra prepara- 
tion demanded for the medium. It is 
impressive how much data have been 
collected in these experiments, includ- 
ing the effect of teaching without a text, 
the use of special tests, the effects of 
the course on authoritarianism and on 
the continued study of psychology. The 
evaluative emphasis, flexible attitude, 
deliberativeness with which many of the 
problems reported are attacked, and the 
conciseness of the report, make this 
volume a valuable one which encour- 
ages optimism about intelligent explora- 
tion in ETV. 


PSYCHOLOGICAL 
MONOGRAPHS 


Experimental Studies in the Training of Originality 


By Irving MatrzMan, Seymore Siwon, Davip Raskin, and 
Leonarp Licut 


No. 493 Price $1.00 


Personality Functions of Symbolic Sexual Arousal to 
Music 


By Micuaen A. WaALLAcH and Caro, GREENBERG 


No. 494 Price $1.00 


Opposites Structures, Defenses, and Attitudes 

By Heven Peak, Muney, and Marcaret 

No. 495 Price $1.00 
The Effects of Experimentally Controlled Experience upon 
Recognition Responses 


By ArNo_p Brinper and SoLtomon E. FELpMAN 


No. 496 Price $1.50 


AMERICAN PSYCHOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION 
Order Department 
1333 Sixteenth Street, N.W. 
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ON THE OTHER 


HAND 


KUBIE AND THE CREATIVE PROCESS 


May I have the privilege of replying to 
a few of the main points in the recent re- 
yiew by- Professor Frank Barron of my 
book, The Neurotic Distortion of the Crea- 
tive Process (CP, May 1960, 5, 170f.)? 

(1) Professor Barron states that my point 
of reference is the accepted Freudian the- 
ory of thinking. In this he is mistaken. 
Actually the theory of thinking which I 
present in this book involves basic depar- 
tures from the currently accepted version 
of Freud, such that many of my colleagues 
are quite disturbed about it. 

(2) Barron attributes to me the idea 
that “the neurotic process and the creative 
process are opposite to one another in their 
essential nature.” Quite to the contrary, my 
thesis is that the neurotic and the creative 
processes use precisely the same precon- 
scious mechanisms, but that these precon- 
scious processes and their conscious sym- 
bolic representation in creative work can 
be blocked, distorted, and reduced t® sterile 
stereotypes by the play of unconscious 
neurotogenic conflicts and forces. 

(3) Barron also attributes to me the 
conviction that “nothing creative can come 
from the neurosis.” My argument is rather 
that wherever neurotogenic unconscious 
processes exercise a dominant influence 
they restrict, imprison, and render stereo- 
iyped and repetitive far more than they 
create. 

(4) Further, he attributes to me the idea 
that conscious processes serve no creative 
function at all. It is true that I emphasize 
certain restricting and pedestrian aspects of 
conscious processes, but I also point ovt 
that they perform several vital functions 
in relation to creativity—for example, to 
sample the creative preconscious stream, to 
ruminate about it for retrospective and 
retroactive self-criticism (communication 
with oneself), and to communicate the re- 
sults to others. 

(5) He also finds me making certain 
large predictions about the future of crea 
tivity. What I actually argue is that it is 
important for the further evolution of hu 
man culture to find out what qualitative 
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and quantitative changes in creativity 
would result from a reduction of the role 
played by neurotogenic forces in the crea- 
tive process. It is in this context that I 
protest against the biases which block in- 
vestigations along these lines. 

(6) In developing his own point of view, 
Barron makes certain assumptions about 
creative artists: the artist has something 
called “unusual sensitivity” or “exceptional 
symbolic scope.” Unfortunately criteria for 
such claims and data to support them are 
lacking. 

(7) Finally, I must remind CP’s readers 
that I pointed out repeatedly the differ- 
ence between the use of psychotherapeutic 
techniques for therapeutic purposes, and 
the use of techniques derived from psycho- 
therapy for the prevention of neurosis. I 
likened this to the difference between the 
prevention of fission and the re-fusing of 
that which has already been subjected to 
fission. My argument is that throughout 
the educational process educators must 
learn how to apply techniques borrowed 
from psychotherapy to prevent neurotic 
distortion of the educational process itself. 
This is quite different from imposing on 
educators the massive burden of healing 
those who are already ill. 

These corrections should clarify my po- 
sition. When Dr. Barron thought he was 
disagreeing with me, he was disagreeing 
with points of view which I cannot find in 
my volume. 

LAwreNcE S. Kupie 

The Sheppard and Enoch. Pratt Hospital 

Towson, Maryland 


RITCHIE ON MADSEN 


Benbow Ritchie’s review of K. B. Mad- 
sen’s Theories of Motivation (CP, July 
1960, 5, 228-229) is‘ confusing. It seems 
that, because of the reviewer’s adherence 
to a particular view of the scope of the 
study of motivation (“how states and dis- 
positions influence behavior”), he does not 
address himself to the aims of the book— 
“A comparative study of modern theories 
of motivation.” The review fails to bring 
out the positive values in such a study, 
because of the restrictiveness of the im- 
plicit definition of motivation. 

One function of a theory in psychology 
is to make clear the assumptions within 
which we are working and to raise new 
questions which will require new ap- 
proaches for their answering. Even though 
Madsen’s book stops disappointingly short, 
a thoughtful look at some of these theories 
should be stimulating to the growing ef- 
forts to break out of the usual ways of 
framing the problems of ‘motivation,’ 


Ann D. SALoMon . 


Massachusetts Mental Health Center 


BRAIN DAMAGE AND PERSONALITY 


Dr. B. B. Wolman’s review of Silvano 
Arieti’s American Handbook of Psychiatry 
(Basic Books, 1959; CP, June 1960, 5, 
177-179) I found considered and compre- 
hensive. On page 178 there is, however, a 
grievous misquote which practically re- 
verses the meaning of Brosin’s discussion 
of the relationship between personality 
factors and brain-damage. The quotation 
should read (Arieti, op. cit., Il, 1190): 
“Ruesch, Harris and Bowman in their in- 
tensive studies also found that in a large 
proportion of cases the brain-damage is of 
secondary importance, while the pre-trau- 
matic personality is of primary importance 
in determining the nature of the post- 
traumatic state.” 

Oscar A. Parsons 
Medical Center 
University of Oklahoma 


Nothing is judged more carelessly than people’s characters, and yet there is nothing 
about which we should be more cautious. Nowhere do we wait less patiently for the sum 
total which actually is the character. I have always found that the so-called bad people 
gain when we get to know them more closely, and the good ones lose. 
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At Last... in One Volume 


A Collection of Gordon W. Allport’s Most Significant Papers 


An important cross-section of Dr. Allport’s essays on the psychology of personality and in social 
psychology. 


PERSONALITY and SOCIAL ENCOUNTER 


Selected Essays 50 
By Gordon W. Allport 


“My essays are all psychological; and therefore naturalistic, but they have one feature in common 
a refusal to place premature limits upon our conception of man and his capacities for growth and 
development.” 


In this new collection Dr. Allport points the way to a broader concept of social science. Many 
of the essays are published here for the first time in book form. In a brief introduction to each 
essay, Vr. Allport explains how it fits into the total framework of his thought. The book concludes 
with a new and complete bibliography of his works. 


The book is divided into five parts: 


PART |: The relationship between the PART Ill: Some fundamental problems 


psychology of personality and the other arts and areas of new research in the psychology of 
and sciences the normal personality. 


PART Il: Five essays outlining Dr. Al- PARTS IV AND V: aint padi 

psychology in the solving of special problems 
now threaten our society, from group preju- 
ing his sharp challenge to the Freudian system. dice to the danger of a third world war. 


port’s system of functional autonomy, includ- 
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THE NATURE OF PREJUDICE 


By Gordon W. Allport 
This monumental study is a classic in its field. 
$7 
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An exciting new series of compact paperbound books 


in the behavioral sciences, suitable for course use 


Prepared under the general editorship of 


David ©. MeClelland, professor of psychology 
at Harvard University, Van Nostrand Insight 
Books are a new series of original compact 
books exploring basic and sometimes contro- 
versial issues in the behavioral sciences. The 
first book is a searching study of the present 
state of psychiatry and religion, a clarion call 
for a return to the concept of individual respon- 
sibility. The next three volumes trace the 


historical development of current concepts of 


instinet, reinforcement, and color vision by 


means of selected reports of original research. 


+1 THE CRISIS IN PSYCHIATRY AND 
RELIGION by ©. Hobart Mowrer 2 
$1.95 


45 pages, 


=2 INSTINCT edited by Robert C. Birney 
and Richard C. Teevan 185 pages, $1.45 


=3 REINFORCEMENT edited by Robert C. 
Birney and Richard C. Teevan 230 pages, $1.45 


=1 COLOR VISION edited by Robert C. 
Birney and Richard C. Teevan 215 » pages, $1.45 


D. Van Nostrand Company, Ine. 


120 Alexander Street 


Princeton, New Jersey 
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BOOKS 


By Henry Clay Lindgren, San Francisco State College, 
and Donn Byrne, The University of Texas. Psy- 
chology is a behavioral science, a science that is con- 
cerned principally with human behavior. Most ele- 
mentary, introductory psychology textbooks are pre- 
occupied with an atomistic approach to human 
behavior. They recognize social and clinical psy- 
chology—the broader aspects of human behavior 

but take the view that human behavior is best under- 
stood in terms of its basic components. Conse- 
quently, they emphasize the latter approach. While 
the authors of this text do not argue in favor of either 


From the Preface ... 


“Although we feel that a successful textbook must 
take careful heed of the needs, motivations, and 
interests of students, we also feel it must take the 
next step of bringing the student beyond these initial 
interests. A course in psychology is of greatest value 
to the beginning student when it helps him gain new 
and broader perspectives regarding human behavior. 
However, these new perspectives must somehow be- 
come the student’s perspectives and not just the per- 


apart from other texts in the field: 


Understandability 
cate to the student. 

e High interest level-examples and case materials 
are drawn from actual situations which will appeal 
to students. 


the text really does communi- 


e Treatment of international aspects of human 
relations -a subject generally ignored by .other 
textbooks. 


1961. 


JOHN WILEY & SONS, Inc., 


Ready in January... Lindgren and Byrne's 


PSYCHOLOGY: 


An Introduction to the Study of Human Behavior 


Here are just a few of the features which set this book 


Approx. 520 pages. 


Reserve an examination copy today. 


sometimes referred to as the molar and 
they do maintain that for an ele- 


approach 
the molecular 
mentary textbook, the molar is much better under- 
stood by the beginning student. 

The major consideration throughout the book is 


that of communication to the student. The authors 
have conscientiously written a book in which the 
words establish ideas in the students. Hence this is 


the textbook that makes the most sense to the be 
ginning student as it presents psychology as a serious 
science. 


spectives of textbook authors and instructors. Even 
-when the course is venturing into territory tar re 
moved from the ‘common sense’ concepts of everyday 
life, we must help the student keep in touch with his 


own experience, for if he decides that what he is being 
asked to learn has nothing to do with him or with 
reality as he perceives it, we have lost the struggle to 
promote intellectual growth, if but for the moment.” 


e Outstanding chapter on selecting and learning 
occupational roles—directed to the problems ac- 
tually faced by college students. 

e Discussion questions are given after each chapter 
and a glossary of terms is included. 


e A student workbook and an instructor’s manual 
are available for use with the text. 


Prob. $6.75. 


440 Park Avenue South, New York 16, N. Y. 
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